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Your Boy and 
My Boy 


By OVID BELL 


Rotarian of Fulton, Missouri 


E’S my boy! 
There’s naught I would not sac- 
rifice 

For him! 
The wealth of argosies on every sea, 
The glory I might claim as mine, 
Were Fame to pause before my door: 
Insignificant, despised, these, 
If getting but subtract 
A jot from him! 






























































He’s my boy! 
His play, his ills, his cares, 
The little things that fill his world, 
‘ Bring joy or pain to me, as unto 
him; 
I live again 
In him, my boy. 











And your boy, 

In Lordly image cast— 

If you should go 

And I should stay: 

Could I my duty like a man 
To him discharge? 

Could I my love divide 

And be to him the friend 
My boy would have in you, 
If I should go 

And you should stay? 

























May I in Ro’try pledge with you 
That your boy and my boy, 

And every boy whose life 

May fall within our care, 

Shall have his chance to be a man? 


pO ae SS 
Oh, blessed circumstance 
We meet in Rotary! 
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Who Knows? 


By Elbert Hubbard 








The man I am going to quote is gone. He was lost at sea in that terrible 

disaster several years ago which you will recall when I tell you the man’s 

name was Elbert Hubbard. Before starting on that fateful journey to 
Europe, he wrote this for the ‘“Fra.”-—Elbert Hubbard, II. 












Grimy, ragged, tousled boys in 
the street often attract me strangely. 






A boy is a man in the cocoon— 
you do not know what it is going to 
become—his life is big with many pos- 
sibilities. 







He may make or unmake kings, 
change boundary lines between states, 
write books that will mold characters, 
or invent machines that will revolution- 
ize the commerce of the world. 










Every man was once a boy. I trust 
I shall not be contradicted; it is really 
so. 
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Very distinctly and vividly | remem- 
ber a slim, freckled boy, who was born 
in the “Patch,” and used to pick up coal 
along the railroad tracks in Buffalo. A 
few months ago | had a motion to make 
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HAVE a profound respect for boys. 


lad’s hair stuck out through the top of 
his hat; his form was bony and awk- 
ward; one suspender held his trousers 
in place; his bare legs and arms were 
brown and sunburned and briar-scarred. 


He swung his horses around just as | 
passed by, and from under the flapping 
brim of his hat he cast a quick glance 
out of the dark, half bashful eyes and 
modestly returned my salute. His back 
turned, I took off my hat and sent a 
God-bless-you down the furrow after 
him. Who knows?—I may go to that 
boy to borrow money, or to hear him 
preach, or to beg him to defend me in a 
lawsuit; or he may stand with pulse un- 
hastened, bare of arm, in white apron, 
ready to do his duty, while the cone is 
placed over my face, and Night and 























| vA before the Supreme Court, and the boy Death come creeping into my veins. 
0 from the “Patch’’ was the judge who Be patient with the boys—you are 
0! wrote the opinion granting my petition. dealing with soulstuff. Destiny awaits 
ry Yesterday I rode horseback past a just around the corner. Be patient with 
ai field where a boy was plowing. The the boys! 
a 
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‘Just Among Ourselves—” 


ANY of the articles presented in THE RoTARIAN 

during the last year or so have aroused con- 

siderable discussion among the membership of 

Rotary. Not the least to bring wide-spread 
comment were the two articles on “What Is the Real Mis- 
sion of Rotary” by William Moffatt. These two articles, 
presented in the January and March Numbers, respectively, 
have precipitated a long series of discussions on the real pur- 
pose, of Rotary—and the debate is still going on. 

Whether the British Rotarian is right in urging that the 
other activities of Rotary should be made subordinate to 
business ethics, or whether his critics are right in desiring 
to place all Rotary’s activities on an equality, it is a question 
which no Rotarian should ignore. 


se 


Because of the nearness of Boys’ Week (April 27 to 
May 3) it seemed appropriate to devote a good deal of 
this issue to the consideration of the boy and his problems. 
When you read what Elbert Hubbard and Hart I. Seely 
have to say on this subject it might be well to check your 
reading by your experience with your own boy. If you 
have none of your own, the boys of your town will furnish 
material enough, and in a sense they are—or should be—your 
own. Certainly they will govern our countries in the near 
future, and they will govern them according to the views 
they are now acquiring under our administration of munici- 
pal, state, as well as our personal business affairs. 
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The February number of THe Rotarian seems to have 
stirred things up a bit, for favorable comments are still com- 
ing in. As, for instance, this one from District Governor Paul 
Rieger (Second District) : 

“The February number of THe Rotarian was certainly 
a wonderful issue. The articles were all of very fine char- 
acter and | find in going about the district many favorable 
comments on the magazine. It is read very thoroughly by the 
smaller clubs, and I would say, possibly read by 75 per cent 
of the members of the larger clubs. 

“Tt is certainly great credit to Rotary headquarters, and it 
helps materially in establishing in the minds of people that 
Rotary is a substantial organization.” 

Or this from a Los Angeles Rotarian, J. W. Tapley: 

“Will state that I enjoy THe Rotarian very much each 
month and look forward to that above all other magazines | 
take. The articles are always full of meat and very inter- 
esting. I can gather a good deal of information from them, 
and consider the publication of great value to all Rotarians.” 


Who’s Who —In This Number 


Elbert Hubbard is gone, but his inspiring messages still 
raise responsive echoes. He was thinking of the boys when 
he wrote “Who Knows,” and this timely contribution was 
sent us by Elbert Hubbard II, proprietor of the Roycroft 
Shops of East Aurora, N. Y., and member of the Rotary 
Club of Buffalo. 


Hart I. Seely (“Just Around the Corner”) is a former 
district governor and is now serving as chairman of the 
Boys’ Work Committee of Rotary International. Inciden- 
tally Hart is also fire marshal in his home town of Wav- 
erly, N. Y., and is on the Board of Education, both posts 
we imagine serving to increase greatly his popularity with 
the pals of his own boy. 


Charles Henry Mackintosh, of Chicago Rotary, ad- 
vertising counsellor, and a past president of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, has written for this number 
a wonderfully human business story, “Christ & Company.” 


Arthur Melville, in the February Number told you some- 
thing of the history and the activities of the Rotary Club in 
Shanghai. In an earlier number he described Rotary as it is 


organized and working in Mexico. This month he takes you 
to Cuba and shows you some of the ways in which Cuban 
Rotarians are interpreting the Spanish equivalent of the 
Rotary motto—“Se beneficia mas quien mejor sirve.” 


Sidney B. McMichael is a product of the well-known 
literary belt of Indiana. He is chairman of the Host Club 
Executive Committee and tells us of the plans to receive and 
entertain visitors to the convention in Toronto in June. Rotar- 
ians who have attended inter-city meetings organized by Sid 
or who were present at the District Conference held in 
Toronto last year, are acquainted with his unusual ability 
and inexhaustible energy. He always has something special 
up his sleeve that is not on the program and those who are 
acquainted with the details, after reading his story, com- 
mented thusly: “Sid is right there with the goods—and he 
doesn’t tell the half of it!” 


Frederick Simpich, in the second and last article of his 
series on “How Consuls Foster Good Will,” relates many 
incidents of heroic service by consular representatives—hidden 
incidents that seldom find their way outside the archives of 
the State Department. 


Gardner Mack, versatile reporter, correspondent, fea- 
ture writer, equally at home with socialists, I. W. W.’s, Igoro- 
tos,—or Rotarians—thought he would like to find out why men 
want to attend a Rotary convention. He took four Rotarians 
—one from Melbourne, one from London, one from Shang- 
hai, and one from Los Angeles, and—well—read the result: 
““What the Convention Means to Me!” 


Fred E. Brooks, of French Creek, W. Va., a member 
of the Rotary Club of Buckhannon, classification “photog- 
rapher,” when he sent in his sketch about “Two Cottages,” 
wrote: “I am submitting a brief illustrated story for THE 
Rotarian. The story is true in every detail except ‘Preacher 
Blank’s’ name.” His contribution is a story you won't forget 
very soon. 

John Merchant, president of the British Esperanto Asso- 
ciation discusses in his article “A Modern Tower of Babel,” 
the value and need for a common medium of expression among 
men of different nationalities, 

Charles St. John, which is the nom de plume of one of 
our regular contributors, contributes to our “Unusual Stories 
of Unusual Men” a sketch of Sr. Carlos B. Zettina, Mex- 


ican senator, shoe manufacturer, and member of the Rotary 


Club of Mexico City. 
es SS SB 


A word or two of appreciation is due the contributors who 
made possible our frontispiece (page 4) this month: 

“Your Boy and My Boy” is contributed by Ovid Bell of 
the Rotary Club of Fulton, Missouri, proprietor and editor 
of The Evening Gazette, and the poem is dedicated to Elmer 
Henderson, a fellow-member. The picture of the smiling 
youth is printed through the courtesy of Anne Shriber of 
New York City. 

The other portraits of boys illustrating different phases of 
boy endeavor are printed through the courtesy of the follow- 
ing: 

“School”—The Board of Education, Chicago, III. 

“Church”—Mrs. H. Gilson Clark, Chicago, IIl., and the 
portrait is of Gilson Clark, Jr. 

“Citizenship”"—The Rotary Club of Twin Falls, Idaho. 
arnt rae and Herbert, Photographers, New York 

ity. 

“Industry”—““The Gary Works Circle,” house organ of the 
Inland Steel Company, Gary, Ind, and the portrait is of Ap- 
prentice John Bartal. 

“Athletics”—Eugene J. Hall, Photographer, Oak Park, III. 

“Entertainment”—Rotary Club of Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Out-of-Doors”—Philadelphia Bulletin, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ust Around the Corner’’ 


— destiny awaits for every youth— Boys’ 
Week to focus attention on boy problems 


By HART I. SEELY 


Chairman of the Boys Work Committee of Rotary International 


\[E all ye Dads, Mothers, Big 
Brothers, Grown-up _ Sisters, 
Uncles, Aunts, Grandmothers, 
and Grandfathers and show the 
Bovs that you are really and truly inter- 
ested in them. 
© Let's go! “Destiny awaits just around 
he corner.” 

The boy is looming large upon the 
horizon as worthy of our special atten- 
tion. With the vast wreckage left from 
the war, and with international relations 
and economic systems in tangled confu- 
sion, we need these oncoming citizens as 
never before. The boy of today becomes 
the factor of tomorrow in the 
Sreplacement of manpower. The 
wisest care we can possibly be- 
stow upon our boys is the 


a country’s future but for the 
future of the world. The boys 
Sof today must be made strong 
in every fiber with minds and 
hearts wisely trained. The re- 
sponsibility of the man of today is in- 
creased a hundred-fold for truly as we, 
#the men of today, sow, so shall we reap 
tomorrow. 

The instituting of Boys’ Week is signi- 
ficant of our times. In the past there has 
been a strong line of demarcation be- 
tween generations. The life of the boy 

» was the life of an infant and as soon as 
he came to any degree of maturity he 

} was supposed to be a man,—the Spartan 

training was in vogue and that brooked 

/no process of development. Today, mod- 

/ern psychology recognizes the begin- 

pings in the baby’s consciousness, the 

) Progressive stages through boyhood, 

7 and the fully developed man. It doesn’t 
recognize the old idea of the mature, 
mentally developed man springing Min- 
erva-like into full being. Man is the re- 

| sult of a process of evolution and growth 
during which time appear skillful obser- 

development of orderly memory, 
| Control of emotions, constructive imagi- 
nation amenable to discipline, and a ces- 
of the will, impulsive and capri- 

In an old, old cook book there 

ecipe called “Jugged Hare” and 
il direction was, first, catch the 

‘t was not necessarily intended 
facetious as it might seem. It 

' vital importance. The same in- 

tructi may be taken today in our 

vork the boy. First, catch the boy. 
just around the corner. And 

‘ay to work successfully among 

‘ough the heart of the boy you 
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F vation. 


sation 


cious 


the on! 
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are after. You may think you have him; 
he may be outwardly attentive; he may 
be able to tell you all that you have said 
to him, but at the same time be coldly 
When you have won the 





unresponsive. 
boy, it is his heart you have reached—a 
wonderful heart. The rest is easy. 


Emerson has so truly said, “In dealing 
with my child, my Latin, my Greek my 
accomplishments and my money stead me 
nothing, but as much soul as I have 
avails.” 

One trouble with such movements as 
Boys’ Week may be that they will be 
mere flashes in the pan, flashes of inter- 
est on both sides, when something per- 


manent is needed. If it is just a flash, 
the boy’s heart has not been won and 
the man has failed. But Boys’ Week 
logically carried out will not be merely a 
flash in the pan. No sane-thinking busi- 
nessman can go through a Boys’ Week 
and realize its potentiality and lapse back 
into indifference to the value of the man- 
power stored up in the boys of today. He 
will realize that the great trouble of to- 
day is that the boy has nothing to do 
and nowhere to it. He will be 
aroused to the definite conclusion so aptly 
stated: “Juvenile delinquency is the re- 
sult of adult inefficiency.” 

The object of Boys’ Week may be 
stated first negatively, as—Not to exploit 
the boy; not to raise funds; not to give 
him a week’s holiday. Positively, it is to 
focus public attention upon the boy as 
the Nation’s Greatest Asset, the potential 
manhood of tomorrow; to interest every 

one in boys and boys in themselves; 

to emphasize the fact that an interest 
in the boy is an investment that pays 
the largest possible dividends in the 
market of real life; to recognize boy- 
hood as the guarantee of the future; 
to advocate for every boy an equal 
chance to work out his destiny with- 
out the handicap of the dark alley, or 
the corner gang, if he is an under- 
privileged boy, or without the equally 
great handicap of having too much money 
to spend, if he is an over-privileged boy; 
to secure better co-operation between 
home, school, church, and spare-time or- 
ganizations dealing with boys; and to 
interest the man in the boy, because the 
more you can interest the man in the 
boy, the better it is for the community; 
to emphasize fundamentals in character 
building ; to make citizens. 


do 


HE Boys’ Week idea was launched 

with some misgivings at first but the 
appeal made by such a scheme to bring 
vividly to the public mind the real impor- 
tance of the boy, who is the man of the 
future, and to convey to the mind of the 
boy some idea of the importance of him- 
self in relation to his future citizenship, 
was one that could not be denied and has 
caught on to an extent that has more than 
pleased its promoters. It is a movement 
as admirable as it is novel and the status 
of the boy in the community should be 
raised considerably, much to the advan- 
tage of the community and the benefit of 
the boy, this being dependent, of course, 
to a great extent on the ability of the 
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boy to realize just what is being done 
for him. 

Sixty representatives of organizations 
interested in boys’ work met in Chicago 
in January to discuss ways and means 
for Boys’ Week for the year 1924; to 
review the achievements and failures of 
preceding Boys’ Weeks; and to suggest 
improvements, wherever possible, for the 
coming observation of this. singular 
feature. After much discussion and care- 
ful consideration it was decided to rec- 
commend the following program of days 
with the same slogan, “Boys—A Nation’s 
Greatest Asset.” 

Sunday, April .27—Boys’ Day in 
Churches. 

Monday, 
Schools. 

Tuesday, April 29—Boys’ Day in 
Industry and Citizenship. 


April 28—Boys’ Day in 
] b 7 


Wednesday, April 30.—Boys’ Day in 
Entertainment and Athletics. 
Thursday, May 1—Boys’ 


Day—Loyalty Demonstration. 


Loyalty 


Friday, May 2—Boys’ Day at Home. 


Boys’ Day Out of 





Saturday, May 3 

Doors. 

Following are the purposes and plans 
of the several “days.” 

3oys’ Day In CuurcueEs. The pur- 
pose is— 

(a) To focus the boys’ minds upon 
the religious faith of their parents. 

(b) To interest the parents in the re- 
ligious life of the boy. 

(c) To cultivate in the heart of the 
boy, devotion to the faith of his parents. 
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(d) To interest the churches in de- 
veloping a program that will appeal more 
strongly to boys. 

The Plan: The minister in pulpit, 
the priest at mass, the rabbi in the syna- 
gogue, should address parents on their 
responsibility toward their boy, and like- 
wise, the boys on their responsibility to- 
ward their parents. Sunday schools 
should prepare a special program that 
will appeal to the boys, with a short ad- 
dress by one who possesses the art of 
talking to boys. It is desirable that the 
boys themselves have some important 
part in the work and worship of the 
day. Boys’ organizations should be asked 
to attend one of the services in a body. 


OYS’ DAY IN SCHOOLS. The 

purpose is— 

(a) To impress our boys with the 
value of an education as a necessary 
requisite in character-building for citi- 
zenship. 

(b) To cultivate, on the part of our 
citizenship, a deeper regard for the 
school as the greatest institution for the 
building of sterling manhood and good 
citizenship. 

(c) To arouse officials and au- 
thorities to the importance of adequate 
facilities, such as schools and playgrounds 
so that there may no longer be part-time 
classes and a lack of recreational fa- 
cilities. 

The Plan: Messages should be read to 
the school children from the Governor 
of State or Province, from the mayor or 
from other provincial officials, from mem- 
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bers of the Board of Education «944 §+0, 
the superintendents. There should pe. 
special program in the schools, 
a song program, declamations, 
cal numbers by the boys, with 
address by a business man Ws 
how to talk to boys. The gen ide; 
to be emphasized on this day a “Stay 
in School,” “Back to School,” “Cultivate 
the library habit,” “Education pays not 
only financially but spiritually in develop. 
ing the maximum of human happines: 
and satisfaction.” 

At this time there should be distributed 
a list of suggested books for ho) 

It is advisable to have boy 


I 
in charge of the schools, to have boys 





charge of assembly exercises so that in 
every way the boys may get an under- 
standing of the running of a school and 
an insight into the cost of education to 


a community. The boy should see just 
what is being done for him. 


Boys’ Day 1n INDUSTRY AND ( 
sH1p. The purpose is— 

(a) To help boys find a purpose 
life and to find themselves. 

(b) To visualize before the boy the 
opportunity of rising to the loftiest place: 
in business and professional life. 

(c) To interest the business men in 
the boy as a potential employer, captain 
of industry, and leader in busin 

(d) To impress upon business men the 
desirability of giving the boy an op; 
tunity to learn a trade or a business from 
beginning to end. 

(e) To interest the boy in the value of 
learning a trade (Continued on page 47.) 





Thousands of boys between the ages of seven and eighteen marched in this parade in Savannah, 
Georgia, during Boys’ Week. Hundreds of thousands of boys will participate in similar parades 
in nearly a thousand cities in all parts of the world on May Ist this year, set apart for 


observance as Boys’ Loyalty Day. 
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April, 


n Abit « fiction based upon a clothing manufacturer's description 
‘ of conditions which he discovered during the World War, but which 
thanks ‘0 an awakened industrial conscience are fast disappearing 


Christ & Company 


P By CHARLES HENRY MACKINTOSH 
Illustrated by Albert H. Winkler 


“Davie, boy, have you kept 
your faith with your soul ?” 
“IT think I have little Mother; 


CHAPTER I. 
in ER FACE was like fine 


In old parchment, upon 

: which the stylus of yes, I think I have. I have 
id life had graved a slow, tried to, hard; and it has been 
© simple story of self-sacrifice and hard, it is hard to be a business 
x ng loving devotion to the many man and a Christian man to- 


small needs of others, many gether. Indeed, little Mother, | 
wonder sometimes whether my— 


There he Si n chil- es 8 
There had been sixtee failure—yes, it must be called 


in iren in all; seven of them were ar ' 
pu +} rld now, and the that—isn’t due to the fact that my 
ut in the wo r, j 
: out of it all ideals—your ideals, little Mother 

e nine were all. | 
—and modern business, simply 


One by one they had gone 
from her lap, from beside her 
knee, from her arms; each tak- 
ing something of herself out into 
the world; each leaving a few 
lines on the parchment, graven 
at eye-corner or on_ sunken 


cannot be mixed ?” 

It was a question rather than 
an assertion, and his mother an- 
swered it with another: 

“Have you tried, really tried, 
to mix them, Davie?” 

And then, as he _ hesitated 
again, scanning her face to find 
the deeper meaning which he 
sensed, “I don’t know anything 
about business, Davie; but | am 
an old, old woman, and have 
seen many troubles, but never 
have I seen the righteous for- 
saken or his seed begging bread. 
I wonder if you have really tried 





tempie. 

Now, once more, her arms are 
about the broad shoulders of 
her first-born, her baby, as he 
) bends above her in her cush- 

ioned rocking-chair. His silver 
hair mingles with hers, as their 
faces touch, for he is nearly 
sixty. 

“Is all well with you, Davie, 
boy ?” 

The man sighs in answer, as 
he sinks to his knees beside her 
chair “Not so well, little 
mother.” He shakes his head. 
“We lost another six thousand 
last year. It is almost . . . the 
end.’ 

“O, I am sorry!” Little 
Mother says it in the very tone 


to mix our ideals with your busi- 
ness, or whether you have just 
felt that they couldn’t be mixed, 
and so have kept yourself and 
the ideals apart from it all—just 
a little bit?” 


E was amazed at the new 

evidence of her old wisdom. 
He had thought her the wisest 
with which she used to accom- woman in the world, fifty years 
pany a kiss and a pat upon a ‘ ’ ame ago. There had never been a 
bruised finger; and the tired old ~ OE mat ¢ OR AHWINILER question he could bring, boy- 
man at her knees looks up vii ishly, to her knee, but she 
quickly with a slow smile of would give him back the answer 
comprehension crinkling his lip- “I wonder sometimes whether my failure isn’t due to the in another question. 


fact that my ideals—your ideals, little Mother—and modern And now. wasn’t it -true— 
business, simply cannot be mixed?” ; ae ; 
hadn’t he himself often said that 





corne 


Her next words show that he 


. | her thoughts correctly. business and ideals couldn't be 
“but is all well with you, mixed, that they were like oil 
Mavi far deeper than such things. In the mir- and water, and all one could do was to 

His business has never seemed more ror of her mind she sees him as her keep them apart? 

‘eTlous to her than was his boyish play baby—then as her boy—then as a young But what else could one do? Perhaps 
“a voodlot back of the old house. man—and as scenes pass in kaleido- little Mother could answer that for him. 
Tne still her little Davie, in from scopic fashion she lives again in one “Listen, little Mother, and I will tell 
play eling at her lap for the com- brief moment the years gone by. you of one of my present problems. 
‘ortine of some tiny bruise or cut. As he hesitates, still with the slow Perhaps you can help me. Perhaps you 


Cut cr thought for his welfare goes smile, she adds the expected question: can show me a way to mix the ideals you 
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taught me long ago with the business | 
am in today. Yesterday I bought a tac- 
tory. Oh, not much of a factory; just 
the twelve power machines which b 
dilski has been using to turn out my) 


garments for me. They were in a part 


of my plant anyhow. 
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Mother, it’s not!” He had caught the 
slight tightening about the lips which 
told him that she was about to pronounce 
one of her old shibboleths to the effect 
that everyone can keep clean at least. 
“She has to work fourteen hours a day, 


and then it takes her another hour and a 
She 











can’t pay these people any such wace 
This is what that ma 


as these. 
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ski paid, perhaps, but you must give the, 


more; you must pay them a fair iyi 


wage. 


He shook his head wearily. “That: 


just it, little Mother; that’s where the 
ways of modern business refuse to mix 











“Bordilski used to have them in a_ half to walk to and from the plant. 
damp, underground cellar; with twelve hasn't time to be clean, and besides, she with our ideals. I can’t pay more and 
human-beings working compete with other 
on them—and_ such manufacturers. [ hay. 
human beings! But, to sell my garments in ' 
the machines; I bought ' competition with them. 1] 
them from Bordilski and prices depend up- we 
yesterday, because he on costs. If I pay les 
warted to go back to more I must charge M 
Hungary to search for more, and if I charge ca 
his mother and sister. more they will under- 
He hasn't heard of sell me—drive me out wl 
them since 1914. of business.” a 
“T didn’t want his “It seems to me, ok 
machines, Mother. | David” —the use of ti 
was the last man in his full name indicated he 
the world to be buying in advance the nature 
machines at that mo- of the coming com- " 
ment, and paying cash ment—“It seems to ons 
for them, too; but me that to be driven % 
somehow I thought out a business 
how it would be if it which pays wages lik 1 
was my mother, and these, is like being h 
perhaps little Janet, driven out of Sodom 
over there in Hun- and Gomorrah, beior 
gary; and, so, I bought their destruction !” u 
his machines.” Patiently he took uf si 
The love in the the tale of explana- si 
gentle face above him tion: “But, little 
seemed to intensify Mother, most cf the ; 
and glow out through manufacturers pa) i 
the grey eyes: “Yes, least twice as much as ™ 
Davie,” she said softly, this ” he began " 
“you are mixing our “Then why- 
ideals with your busi- “T will explain that ui 
ness; you really are.” You see, there are § 
“But wait, little two methods of manu- H 
Mother; you haven't facturing garments in re 
heard it all. The last our trade—what 1s 
thing Bordilski did known as the ‘sweat wi 
attet I had paid him, “Tomerrow—payday—1 amh geiig te double the wages of shop’ method, an the te 
was to give me this everyone on this list.” ‘efciency factor} - 
slip of paper——” method. In th: t 


from his 
pocket and put it in her hand. 

She adjusted her glasses in the dear, 
familiar way, and peered at it. 

“What is it all about, 
shook her head with semi-humorous im- 


He drew it 


Davie?” she 


patience at her own lack of comprehen- 
sion. 

“Mrs. Golski, $4’, she 
“What does it mean—that you owe this 
Mrs. Golski four dollars?” 

“Not yet, little Mother; but I will at 
the end of the week. That’s the horrible 
thing about it—but let me tell you about 
Mrs. Golski. She will serve as an ex- 
ample of the rest. She is an old, old 
lady, almost ,” he hesitated. 

“Yes, yes, Davie; almost 
am; go on.” 

“Well, but she isn’t like vou, little 
Mother; she’s almost blind, and oh, how 
dirty she is!—but I mustn’t say that 
about her It’s not her fault. No, little 


Ruth read. 





as old as | 


can’t afford to buy soap—indeed she can’t 
afford to buy anything that isn’t to be 
eaten, because, little Mother—and this is 
the horrible part of it—that $4 is her 
weekly wage.” 


HE bright old eyes snapped at him 

over the steel rims: “But, Davie, you 
don’t mean, you can’t mean, that these 
pittances She turned to the slip 
and read, $4, $4, $6, $4, $8, $5—that these 
are the weekly wages of the people who 
work for you?” 

“But I do mean it, little Mother. 
That’s what I really bought from Bordil- 
ski when I bought his machines so that 
he could go back to Hungary to Jook for 
his mother and sister. I bought his pay- 
roll, too. See where my ideals led me, 
little Mother? They led me to this.” 
He touched the paper in her hand. 

“But, Davie, this is impossible. 





You 


ciency’ factories 
have ways of speeding up the work: 


that none but the young and stron 
Those wh 


able can stand the pace. 


stand it drop out—into sweat-shops. 
they can earn only about half as 
but—and this is the point—the 
duce only about half as much 


factory workers, so the costs ar 


the same.” 


“And yours is a ‘sweat-shop, Dovie! 


The man winced. 
“Bordilski was 


operating a 
shop, though I gave him sparé 


ae ee 


space in my plant for his machines, ane . 


so improved the working condit 


his employees.” 


“But now it is yours, Davie; y 


bought it?” 


“Yes, little Mother, but what I 
do? If I put in modern ‘e! 
methods, I shall have to get oth: K 
ers. These could never stand t ace 
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T wish vou could see them, little Mother 
[ don’t wish that, exactly— 

) awful, broken, crippled, old; 
of the trade. But they must 
are human. If I ‘fire’ them, 
they do? Starve, or go into 


anot! sweat-shop. You see, - little 
\other. the problem is not so simple, 

“Tf ischarge them, I am only shift- 
ing the load to another’s shoulders, and 
while might not care, I do. And if 
[ keep them, and give them a fair living 
wage, | shall be driven to the wall in 
less 1 six months. Advise me, little 
Mother. The burden is greater than I 
can bear alone.” 

\ few seconds of silence followed, 
while the thin hand, with its pale blue 
prominent veins passed softly to and fro 
over his silvered hair. The gentle mo- 


tion ceased. Little Mother had come to 


her decision: 
“You must raise their wages, Davie, 


boy. There is nothing else. Come what 
may, you must raise their wages—and 
the Lord will provide !” 


He dropped his eyes from hers so that 
she might not see his disappointment at 
the inevitable answer. 

“Very well, little Mother, I will do 
that—as long as I can. And then I will 
come hack here and buy a farm—a very 
cheap little farm it will have to be, and 
one | can get for practically nothing 
lown. A man can farm and keep his 
ideals. He can’t keep them and his busi- 
ness.” The bitterness in his tone called 
out gentle reproof: 

“You mustn’t lose your faith, Davie; 
God is still in His heaven!” 

“Yes—but He isn’t—I haven’t found 
Him in the business world, little Mother. 
Perhaps that is the trouble?” 

“God is in the hearts of men and 
women, Davie; and men and women are 
in the business world, are they not?” 
Her old trick of answering with a ques- 
ion, a wise question; but, this time, was 

wise ? 
He wondered, but could not answer. 
in any event, he would act upon her 


“Mr. Cochrane, I don’t believe 
you understand just what has hap- 
pened in this shop.” 
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advice. It was the only—well, perhaps 
not the only, but certainly the best thing 
for him to do. And when he could no 
longer compete in the business world, 
when it had broken him; then he would 
come back to the land, perhaps to find 
peace. 


CHAPTER II 


AVID COCHRANE came to his 

own house in the city with greater 

peace in his mind than he had known 
for many months. 

It was not that his problem had been 
solved; indeed his old mother’s words 
had left it just where it was—the old 
conflict between his ideals and business 
economics—but she had recharged the 
batteries of his soul’s inspiration. His 
ideals were stronger; stronger now than 
his dread of business failure. He would 
hold to them to the end, whether it 
came soon or late. He must do so, or, 
in abandoning them, abandon also the 
better part of himself. 

The better part. Somehow the phrase 
reminded him of the wife who would be 
waiting for him in the house on the 
3oulevard. The mother of his children 
—and his heart contracted at that. 
His children, Bob and Flory, what would 
they do if—when—he failed? 

He had forgotten to think of that phase 
of it since his talk with his mother. But 
it must be thought of. Both were in 
high school, planning for college. Bob 
would be ready in six months, but in six 
months Bob’s father would be a bank- 
rupt ! 

He had thought of going back to the 
land. But Bob and Flory—could he drag 
them there? Should he, if he could? 

Then there was their mother, Janet, 
his wife. He wondered, sometimes, how 
much her name, the name of his favorite 
“kid” sister, had influenced him. 
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Well, Janet was not a woman for the 
farm. He caught a chuckle in his throat 
at the thought of it. Janet, with her 
silks and satins, her powders and per- 
fumes, her social yearnings and her 
passion for bridge; Janet—on a farm! 

She did not meet him at the outer 
door, but she looked up from her arm- 
chair in the curtained window embrasure 
as he entered the room where she was. 

“Well?” she inquired significantly. 

“Quite well, my dear,” he _ replied, 
stepping over dutifully to brush her 
brow with his lips. 

An exclamation of impatience: “David, 
you know what I mean; did you get it?” 

Genuine astonishment swung him back 
to her as he was turning away. 

“Did I get what?” 

“Money. What else?” 

He regarded her with a puzzled frown. 

“My dear,” he protested gentiy, “what 
could have given you the thought that | 
went home for money? My people have 
none , 





“They have the farm, and you know 
that is worth—” 

‘But my father lives there, with my 
mother. They have always lived there, 
my dear.” 

“That’s just it,” she interjected almost 
in excitement; “they can’t live so much 
longer . . . their lives are over 

. . what can (Continued on page 51.) 
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A section of the offices of Chicago Rotary. Left to right: 

Charles A. Schmitt, assistant secretary; George L. Treadwell, th 
secretary; Paul A. Westburg, immediate past president. The \r 
framed portrait is of Paul P. Harris who conceived the idea “ 
of Rotary, and organized the first club at Chicago. an 
Ts 
We 
The second Rotary club was organized at San Francisco in 1908, and 0 
in 1915 San Francisco served as host to the International Rotary Con- wa 

vention, held during the Panama-Pacific Exposition. Ervin H. Feighner : 
(seated in the picture) is secretary and the Rotary offices are located ye 
in the Palace Hotel. el 
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View of a section of the headquarters of Toronto Rotary 

—where Rotary history will be made in June on the occa- to 
sion of the Fifteenth Annual Rotary Convention. the 
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Headquarters of Oakland Rotary, Club No. 3—which recently the 
celebrated its fifth anniversary as a member of the ten , 
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Two views of a section of the headquarters of the Rotary Club of 
New York City, arrival point in June for hundreds of Toronto-bound 
Rotarians traveling by water from far-away lands. New York 
Rotary has from one to two-hundred guests at each Thursday luncheon, Asia, South America, A and Cuba, with »‘k 
and the club has presented more than one hundred clubs in Europe, American flags as a token of and friendly este - 
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he Last Conquistador 


A brief survey of “‘applied Rotary’’ as exem- 


plified by the eleven Rotary Clubs in Cuba 


{ERE have been a good mans 

onquests of Cuba, but the latest 

s its conquest by Rotary. Let 

is hope that in the Rotary ideal 
of service, the Pearl of the Antilles has 
found its last conquistador. The con- 
quest is not yet completed, but there are 
now eleven Rotary Clubs in this island 
Republic of two million inhabitants and 
it seems likely that more clubs will be 
added soon. 

Havana, the capital, is also the site of 
the first Cuban Rotary club, which was 
organized by Angel Cuesta, John Turner 
and Ernest Berger, members of the 
Tampa Rotary Club. Correspondence 
was carried on between those interested 
for two years before the Havana Club 
was organized in April, 1916, when Cuba 
became the fourth nation to be repre- 
sented in Rotary. 

In eight years, other clubs were added 
at Matanzas, Sagua la Grande, Cien- 
fuegos, Guantanamo, Trinidad, Cama- 
giey, Santiago, Caibarien, Santa Clara, 
and Sancti Spiritus. All of them have 
flourished, and have found many oppor- 
tunities to serve their respective com- 
munities. The chief expressions of this 
service have been boys’ work and civic 
improvement work, though the Cuban 
clubs have devoted some little time to 
business methods and other items on Ro- 
tary’s program. The work of these clubs 
is worth mentioning in some detail, for, 
while some of their activities are similar 
to those of most other clubs in Rotary, 
there are others which re- 
veal rather novel _ situ- 
ations. For there are at 
least two Cubas, just as 
there are at least two of 
any country—the views 
which appear on the post- 
cards mailed by tourists, 
and the country as it 
really is, which involves 


JUAN JOSE. 
H ERNANDEZ, 
Cienfuegos, Cuba, 
Governor of the 
Twenty-fifth Dis- 
trict (Cuba). 


By ARTHUR MELVILLE 


some consideration of the human ele- 
ment. There is the Cuba of the spacious 
harbors and charmingly irregular hills, 
the land of towering feathery palms and 
broad fields of sugar cane and tobacco. 
Then there is the Cuba, the home of 
black men, brown men, yellow men, and 
white men, all native born; the land 
which has seen many revolutions and 
known many dynasties; the land which 
contains many contrasts of ancient and 
modern methods. But both of these con- 
ceptions are essential to our perspective 
of the real Cuba, and both furnish ma- 
terial for the reward of the last con- 


quistador. 
Take for example the apparently in- 
significant mosquito, which history 


credits with a significance entirely out 
of proportion to his size. Ever since we 
have record Cuba has suffered from 
yellow-fever epidemics which periodic- 































ally killed thousands of men, women and 
children. Now it is difficult to associate 
the tiny mosquito with such a gigantic 
loss. Modern science revealed the tacts, 
and since the American countries started 
to eliminate the mosquito there has been 
a very noticeable change. The mosquito- 


haunted marsh was picturesque — and 
dangerous. It is giving place to things 


equally picturesque—but harmless. In 
this war on the mosquito Rotary has 
found an opportunity to serve. Last 
year, the Havana Rotary club took an 
active interest in city sanitation, with 
special emphasis on the extermination of 
the mosquito. 


PPORTUNITIES for such service 
are as varied as are the diseases ot 
mankind. For example, when Sagua la 
Grande was threatened by a smallpox 
epidemic, the local Rotary club cabled for 
five thousand vaccine doses, then co- 
operated with the physicians in making 
the injections and otherwise combatting 
the epidemic. This club also put on en- 
tertainments and gave the proceeds to the 
local department of health so that a 
sprinkling cart might be provided for 
the city, and summer dust might not 
spread disease. The Santa Clara and 
Camagtiey clubs have also sought im- 
provement in the sanitation of their re- 
spective cities, while in Matanzas the 
Rotarians secured an Institute 
of Homiculture for then 

town. 
One of the most important 
points in securing a healthy 
citizenry is an 
early start, so 
we find Cuban 
Rotarians spon 
soring Boy 
Scout 
dental clinics 


troops, 
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and other agencies 
for the benefit of 
their young people. 
The Rotary Club 
of Cienfuegos pro- 
moted a dance for 
the benefit of the 
local dental clinics. 
All the leading busi- 
ness and _ profes- 
sional people of the 
neighborhood at - 
tended, and the sum 
of $1,100 was se- 


cured. In Sagua la 
Grande, the Po- 
tarians decided to 


start at the begin 
ning, so they ar- 
ranged a baby show 
and gave prizes for 
the healthiest speci- 
mens of Cuban in- 
fancy. A _ similar 
contest is being 
sponsored in Guan- 
tanamo. This club 
also plans for a 
public playground 
and is contemplat- 
ing the possibility of organizing a local 
Scout troop. There is a Scout troop at 
Sancti Spiritus, and when these boys 
visited Trinidad, the Trinidad Rotarians 
welcomed them with a picnic, a motor- 
boat trip, and a luncheon. Matanzas 
Rotary has also organized a Scout troop, 
and provided uniforms where it was 
necessary. This club operated a vacation 
camp last year which was used by eighty 
boys, and it plans to increase the work and 
camp Rotary property as 
soon as possible. The club at Caibarien 
initiated a successful campaign for a 
public playground and the Trinidad club 
is interested in a similar project. At 
Bellamar Beach near Matanzas there is 
the “Felix Casas” park and playground, 
named for the Rotarian who was in 
charge of the work until the club pre- 
sented the park to the city. Matanzas 
also has a dental clinic for poor children. 


to make the 


N Guantanamo the Rotary Club reestab- 
lished the Vacation School 
Camp which last summer gave 
twenty-one children a holiday in 
a health-bringing environment. 
This year the club hopes to ac- 
complish still more through this 
agency. The Rotary Club of 
Santiago devoted much time to 
the study of the municipal water 
supply, and finally secured sev- 
eral improvements which will 
mitigate the chances of disease 
through unsanitary reservoirs. 
The club also urged the use of 
sea water for the sprinkling of streets, 
that dust might not spread infection. 
Realizing that a healthy body is the 
complement of a healthy mind, the Cuban 


Rotarians take keen interest in the 


Color to Havana Rotary by the Rotary Club of Paris. 
international friendliness have been held frequently by practically every one of the 
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sorship o books. 
MOVIN g-)ictures 
Ste, Pr>ctically 
every Cubin ely} 
is doing soi iething 
for the schools 


either throuch the 
advocacy of im. 
proved buildings, 
or the donation of 


prizes for scholar- 
ship. Also most of 
these clubs are help- 
ing some worthy 
student to secure 
an education. 

UT a healthy 

and _ educated 
citizen — or 
pective citizen—de- 
serves a city worthy 
of his respect and 
loyalty and Cuban 


pros- 


‘i 
ail’ 





An international-friendship luncheon was recently held by the Rotary Club of Havana. 
One of the main events of the program was the presentation of a beautiful silk Tri- 


other ten Rotary clubs in Cuba. 


morals and education of the rising gen- 
eration. The Matanzas and Santa Clara 
clubs have asked the cooperation of the 
civic authorities to keep boys off the 
streets at night thus preventing them 
from drifting into bad habits. Other 
clubs have arranged for the private cen- 



















MARIO NUNEZ MESA 
Havana, Cuba 


Former Director, Rotary International 


Similar luncheons exemplifying 


Rotary has antici- 
pated the need, and 
has done much to 
secure modern im- 
provements without 
interfering with the 
picturesqueness of the sun-drenched 
patios. This anticipation finds its ex- 
pression in various ways—in Cienfuegos 
a park, a bandstand, a handsome boule- 
vard; in Sagua la Grande, a lighting 
system; in Caibarien, a statue and new 
public buildings; in Havana, street signs, 
and a new bridge; in Trinidad, new 
sidewalks; in Camagiiey, traffic signs; in 
Guantanamo, an art and trade school; in 
Matanzas, the care of park trees and the 
paving of streets; and in Sanitago, 
a recreation center. Besides all this 
there is a very important activity of the 
Cuban clubs which is largely inter-city— 
the construction of roads. Cuban roads 
have to be solidly built, for the two- 
wheeled native carts which carry a load 
of four to six tons subject the highways 
to a severe test. Industry has long been 
hampered both by bad roads and worn- 
out railroads, and there are signs 0! 
considerable improvement !1 
both methods of transporta 

Cuba has several fine har}ors, 
and some Rotary clubs are active 
in their efforts to have ‘ese 
harbors developed so that trans- 
portation by water may / 
cilitated. The fertile rec soil 
which makes Cuba a leader it 
the production of sugar and 
tobacco is capable of moe i- 
tensive cultivation than 
had. When the increase: pro- 
duction is secured, the loc Ko- 
tarians intend that there shall be ace 
quate shipping facilities so that the vor! 
may benefit by the additional sv plies 
and Cuba can secure a larger am I 
the manufactured goods of othe: 
3esides the great plantations of ta’ ca! 
and broad-leaved tobacco, Cuba h.. ™¢ 
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24 
ne iron mines, which are easy 
ks, tips nd also many delicious fruits 
€s ne ey d. 
uly The esources and others which 
lub weld numerated, indicate the poten- 
ng tial fu of the island. But this poten- 
ls, tial de lopment will demand careful 
the direct by national and _ provincial 
m- author -s supported by the intelligent 
gs, cooper. on of every citizen. Such gov- 
of ernme is not always easy to secure, and 
ar in Cul the problem is somewhat compli- 
of cated the diversity of the populace. 
Ip- f Descer ‘ants of the Spanish adventurers, 
hy scions of the French colonists of Santo 
ow Domino, descendants of the Jamaican 
negro.s, a few Chinese. coolies, 
and more or less. transient 
“/ European and American element, 
vs must be fused into a_ political 
whole before Cuba can attain its 
d full national power. The start has 
hy <i i 
, een made. The wasteful policies 
Bs of some former governments have 
“a taught the voters a lesson not 
ai readily forgotten and the military 
nd ntervention of the United States 
to revealed to the Cuban unsus- 
n- ected possibilities of national wealth. 
ut But there is still much to do. Sanitary 
ne measures may halt an epidemic, but they 
od will not halt a storm which may wreck 
K- the plantations. Education will bring 
s eficiency in government when rightly 
e- used, but the young republic has still 
ig many problems to work out before all its 
W people can find opportunity for higher ed- 


S, ucation. Good roads will speed up trade 
W but they do not solve the problems of 


n agriculture entirely. 


e 7 [ESE and other matters must be 
), worked out by the Cubans themselves 
he republic grows. Perhaps the present 
e generation may furnish only some hints, 
- at least this is all the Rotary clubs have 
s attempted to do. By offering prizes for 
- exceptional police service, or for unusu- 
1 ally good teaching, the Rotarians have 
S placed a premium on efficiency in govern- 
By striving for a healthy popu- 
lace, well educated, and keenly alive to 


S 1S 


ment 
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AVELINO PEREZ 
Havana, Cuba 


Immediate Past District Governor, Twenty- 
fifth District 


the responsibilities of self-government, 
the Rotarians have laid a foundation, but 
posterity must complete the structure for 
itself. 

Realizing the contributions of various 
nationalities in the past, Cuban Rotarians 
are gladly availing themselves of the op- 
portunity to build up international friend- 
ship in the present. English, Spanish, 
Mexican, American and French flags, 
presented by Rotary clubs of those coun- 
tries are treasured by the Havana and 
other clubs as symbols of international 
harmony. The Cienfuegos club gladly 
availed itself of the chance to present a 
flag to the Rotarians of Amsterdam, Hol- 
land; and recently Caibarien Rotary, hav- 
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ing defeated Fulton, Missouri, in an at- 
tendance contest, requested that the Ful- 
ton club send them an American flag as a 
souvenir of the friendly rivalry. The 
lasting friendships of which these flags 
are the outward symbol, may mean much 
to the Cuban Rotarians of the future. 


ae now we come to the first impor- 
tant Rotary event of this present year 
in Cuba. In the beautiful city of Matanzas 
during three days — March 11, 12 and 13 
—was held the third annual conference 
of the Twenty-fifth District. Hun- 
dreds of Cuban Rotarians — “Ro- 
tarios” they call them there, the 
Spanish equivalent for Rotarians— 
congregated in Matanzas, and of 
special significance to Cuban Ro- 
tarians was the attendance of 
International President Guy Gun- 
daker. One of the outstanding 
addresses of the conference was 
that of Sr. Mario Nufiez Mesa, a 
member of last year’s Board of 
Directors of Rotary International, 
who took as his subject, “The Universal- 
ity of Rotary.” Another speech of great 
interest that of Dr. Alzu- 
garay, the first governor of the Twenty- 
fifth District, who spoke on “Rotary and 
Its Relation to National Problems.” No 
Rotarian has been more zealous in his 
efforts on behalf of Rotary in Cuba than 
Dr. Alzugaray, who will be remembered 
by many Rotarians as one of the pioneer 
Rotarians who addressed the Rotary 
convention at Atlanta, Georgia, shortly 
after Cuba’s entry into the world war at 
the side of Uncle Sam. The conference 
at Matanzas is bound to give impetus to 
Rotary growth in Cuba. 


was Carlos 


What the future may hold, what new 
clubs may be formed under the direction 
of District Governor Hernandez and his 
successors in office, remains to be seen. 
In the meanwhile, Cuban Rotary, the 
representative of the last conquistador, 
grows tall and graceful as one of the 
native palm trees. And like the palm 
tree, it is put to a wide range of uses, 
that men may be served. 























At | ft—A view of the public playground dedicated to the boys and girls of Caibarien and made possible through a successful cam- 


Paisn by the Rotary club of that city. 


At right—The “Coronel Luis Yero Miniet” park, built through the initiative of the Rotary 


Clu!’ and Chamber of Commerce of Cienfuegos—an example of the civic work being performed by Rotary clubs throughout the 





Cuban cities where Rotary is organized. 
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Etchings by 
F. R. Holliday 








ONCE heard the remark 

made that a Canadian is a 

sort of an average man in 

habit and disposition, be- 
tween the conservative English- 
man and the enthusiastic Amer- 
ican. I am reminded, however, 
that the Englishman, in addition 
to being conservative, is ex- 
ceedingly courteous, and the 
\merican, besides being enthu- 
siastic, is both very cheerful and 
optimistic. Therefore, in this 
very situation there is presented a won- 
derful opportunity to combine that fine 
courtesy for which the people of the 
British Islands are famous, and that 
cheerfulness and optimism so character- 
istic of our cousins to the South, which 
with our own Canadian friendliness, will 
go to make up the spirit of cordial hospi- 
tality which we believe should be the 
dominating thought of the members of 
the Host Club. 

You have all been told of that old In- 
dian legend which relates how Toronto 
was picked a century or two ago as a 
actory meeting place. Therefore, 
adition, Toronto a very long time 
established a reputation for being a 
ible city in which to hold conven- 


Satis! 
by tr 
ago 

desit 
tions 


But it is not all tradition. Toronto is 
a city of six hundred thousand people, a 
city of beautiful homes, a ceriter of edu- 
cation, science, music, art—all of the 
things of life. Situated on the 

ores of Lake Ontario, in the garden 
spot of Canada, only three hours by boat 

Ni:gara Falls and four hours by train 

the beautiful Muskoka lakes, Toronto 





nner 


“Where Friendship Grows 


in Rotary 
By SIDNEY B. McMICHAEL 


offers you an unusual opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the fellowship and to obtain 
the inspiration of a great International 
Rotary Convention, under conditions 
that are most inviting and amid sur- 
roundings that will not soon be dupli- 
cated. 

The hospitality program will be along 
lines that are perhaps somewhat unique. 
First of all, let me say that the ladies— 
God bless them—will be looked after in 
a way that Rotary ladies fully deserve. 
One of the most attractive features for 
the ladies will be a garden party on the 
grounds of the University of Toronto, 
with tea—a real old English cup of tea— 
brewed as only our English and Cana- 
dian housewives know how to brew it. 
Another afternoon will be devoted to a 
musical entertainment that will not be so 
long as to be tiring, and not so far from 
the hotel district as to require special 
transportation. All of the ladies who 
come to the convention to look after 
“Father” will find in the special enter- 
tainment provided a real treat in store 
for them. 

Nearly everyone knows by this time 


that the Convention is to be held 


in the buildings and on th 
grounds of the Canadian Na 
tional Exhibition. In those 


buildings and on those grounds, 
is held for two weeks each Au- 
gust and September, a wonder ful 
Exhibition attended by approx 
mately a million and a half ot 
people. Among the twenty-five 
or thirty permanent buildings, 
is a Grandstand accommodating 

thousand the 
Building accommodating 


sixteen 
Transportation 
seven to eight thousand people, and the 
Coliseum, a large, splendidly designed au 
ditorium, ten thousand 
people. 


people, 


accommodating 


i ISS a beautiful lawn, a few hun 

dred yards from the Convention Hall, 
stands a building surmounted by a ma- 
jestic dome, beneath which plays a foun 
tain of pure, sparkling Ontario water. 
This building is known as Horticultural 
Hall. It is spacious, substantial, and con 
venient. Inside Horticultural Hall, with 
the beautiful fountain as a center, will 
fitted up forty to fifty of 
them—with easy chairs, settees, tables, 
summery grass rugs, potted plants and 
palms, and each space will be marked as 
a special rendezvous for the members of 
some Rotary District. Hosts and host- 
esses will be there to greet you; soft 
music will be played to entertain you. 
There, in Horticultural Hall, you will 
find the opportunity to meet your own as- 
sociates, or to come in contact with Ro 
tarians from overseas and from other 
districts. Every detail is being planned 
to make this an outstanding achievement 


be spaces 
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of the Host Club Hospitality Program, described and a day of Convention ses- will be given an entertainment second 


and the name on the banner at the en- 
trance outside will be symbolical of the 
feeling that goes out to every member 
who comes to us a guest. That banner 
will proclaim this delightful spot to be 
“The House of Friendship.” 
Rotarians should so plan their 
Toronto that they will not, 
under any circumstances, miss the open- 
ing entertainment features of Monday 
evening. This will take the form of a 
wonderful Pageant to be given in front 
of the Grandstand, and will probably be 
the most interesting, as well as the most 
spectacular event of the kind ever 
viewed by any Rotary audience. When 
I tell you that for the regular evening 
entertainment—less spectacular and far 
less costly—given on every night for fif- 
teen days during Exhibition time, tickets 
must be reserved ten days to two weeks 
in advance, you will be able to more fully 
appreciate what is being planned for 
you. The director of entertainment, em- 
ployed at a high salary by the Exhibi- 
tion Board, has, under the supervision 
of our Entertainment Committee, had 
the matter in hand for several months. 
The Pageant will include most unusual 
scenic effects, bringing into play the In- 
ternational aspect of Rotary, music by 
massed bands, a “Musical Ride” by the 
Royal~Canadian Dragoons in full regalia 
loaned by special courtesy to the Host 
Club, and other details that will form an 
entertainment never to be forgotten. 
After such an opening night as I have 


Visiting 
arrival in 





sions, you will have an opportunity on 
Tuesday evening, to choose your own 
amusement, rest, or visit friends. The 
second evening will be a so-called “open 
evening,” but for the entertainment of 
all who wish to view them, a series of 
aquatic events will be given on the lake 
directly in front of the Exhibition 
Grounds. There will be motor-boat 
races, war canoe races, races in regular 
racing shells and other interesting and 
spectacular events on the water front. 
There will be opportunity for all to view 
this, who wish to. It will be light enough 
too, because it is one of the longest days 
in the year. 


N Wednesday evening will come the 
President’s Ball. This will be held 
in the Transportation Building. There 
will be dancing, of course, with music in 
volume and of a quality to satisfy the 
most fastidious. There will be oppor- 
tunity, also, to chat with one’s friends, 
renew old acquaintances, and make many 
new ones. There will be the opportu- 
nity to wander about the beautiful 
grounds, and perhaps tarry for a mo- 
ment to view the steamers now and then 
with trailing wreaths of smoke, as they 
ply their way across the wide expanse of 
Lake Ontario. Of very necessity the 
President’s Ball must be a conventional 
affair, but whenever an opportunity for 
novelty or play of fancy is offered that 
opportunity will be taken. 
On Thursday evening, the day before 
most of our visitors depart for home, 


only to that of the opening night; n 


ot of 


the same magnitude or so attractive to 


the eye, perhaps, but quite as pleasir 


the artistic sense and infinitely more 
In the 
Coliseum, on Thursday evening, wil! 
semble a trained chorus of 2,200 v 
led by our own Rota 


lightful to all lovers of music. 


(700 male), 
Herb Fricker, a leader of Internat 
reputation and a member of the k: 


Club of Toronto. Only a few times, 


in a very few places, has a chorus « 


many, or of such delightful blending 
trained voices ever been gathered 


gether. In honor of Rotary, this 
derful chorus is being brought tog: 
and prepared to give to our visito: 
evening’s entertainment that we 


will be one of the most restful, most in- 


1g to 
de- 


as- 
ces 
rian 
ional 
tary 
and 
yt as 
of 
to- 
won 
ther 
S an 


hope 


spiring and pleasing that has ever com 


into their experience. The Nationa 
thems of many countries will b« 
amidst surroundings, and in a wa‘ 
they have perhaps never been sun 
fore. 
inclined, Thursday evening’s ent« 
ment will appeal in many ways 
cially in lending an International 
to Rotary. On this Thursday e 
as a farewell treat, we hope to i! 
rate all that we have wished th: 
vention to be. An event that wi! 
such a deep, such an inspiring, 

pleasing impression on all our 

that they may, in bidding us adi 
cerely say, “Toronto is in truth 

where friendship grows in Rotar 


Even to those not music 


rpo- 
“on- 
eave 
ch a 
iests 
sin- 
lace 
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Sir Cecil Hertslet 


ma) f the Rotary Club of Ramsgate, England, and for more 
thar calf a century prominently identified with the British 


Consular Service. 





HERE was a fiction long ago, 
now happily extinct, that if an 
American got in trouble abroad 
the only sure way to get out 


to appeal to the British consul. 
long ago, when America had 
ships and few consuls—and a con- 


service recruited too often from 


ranks of lame ducks and broken poli- 
ians—there was some basis for this 


British consuls did often 
Americans out of trouble—espe- 
in the more backward and heathen 


where, by a sort of unwritten law, 


ssion. 


eserving white men stuck together. 


to this day, if his cause is just— 


here is no American consul near at 


it is a fairly safe assumption that 
American suffers misfortune, the 
h consul will intervene in his be- 
But, in nearly every case nowa- 
there is an American consul near 
nd. They cover the earth, from 
Arenas to Penang, and the lame 
of old, who perhaps sometimes “lay 
on the job,” are very rare today. 
of them began limping home soon 
Teddy Roosevelt cleaned up the 
‘, back in 1906. 

1y the loafing, convivial American 
—adventurous and picturesque, 
famous by Richard Harding Davis 
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Godfrey E. P. Herislet 


British Consul at St. Louis, Missouri. 


How Consuls Foster 


Good Will 


By FREDERICK SIMPICH 


—is no longer a superannuate in the 
great drama of overseas activities. Fic- 
tion and the stage still cling fondly to 
this often lovable and always interesting 
character—but in real life he no longer 
leads the ragged rebels to victory, storms 
the adobe palace, or rescues the beautiful 
heiress from a dark and ratty dungeon. 

Now his place is filled by a highly 
trained, energetic official, who spurns the 
wassail and gay life that made his pre- 
decessor famous. 

Politics no longer figure in naming 
consuls. In America, men of 
good repute are designated for exam- 
ination by the president; they must stand 


young 


a stiff test in law, language, economics, 
If they 
make the grade, they’re usually nom- 
inated and confirmed by the Senate. This 
plan began a decade or more ago, and 
today America is represented abroad by 
a vigorous group of clean-cut, ambitious 
officers, ready and willing and able to 
look after their citizens—perform various 
and sundry duties, and save them the 


etc., and must be physically fit. 


embarrassment of appeal to the consuls 
of other countries. 

In fact, records show that nowadays it 
is often the American consul who helps 
out the citizens or other 
lands. After the late disaster in Japan, 
inquiries poured Washington b: 
radio cable, everywhere 
anxious queries from other governments 


subj ects of 


into 


and from 
and from foreign individuals, asking for 
news, for lists of the dead, or missing, 
And from the 
consular staff in Japan there came, again 
and again, direct and complete replies to 
Though the Amer 
ican consul was killed when the 
late crashed, right away 


and for lists of survivors. 


these many queries. 
consu 
without wait- 
ing for orders—other American consular 
men hastened to the scene of disaster 

hastened there from other cities in Japan, 
even from China, to help with the work 
of rescue and relief, and to cable home 
official reports of the very kind wanted 
not only by their own, but by other gov- 
ernments. And the consular represent- 
atives of other countries, then in Japan, 
were just as unsparing of their efforts to 
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alleviate suffering and render help in a 
multitude of ways wherever and when 
ever needed. 

In the published books on foreign re- 
lations, and hidden away in the archives 
of the U. S. State Department, are many 
records of unselfish work done by consuls 
abroad—for the people of friendly gov- 
ernments. Down on the West Coast of 
Mexico, when the savage Yaqui Indians 
were raiding ranches, wrecking trains, 
and slaying foreigners and Mexicans 
alike, a certain Englishman, his family, 
and his property were in grave peril. 
Through no fault of his own, this man 
was seized, and held prisoner under curi- 
A certain 
ob- 


ously harsh circumstances. 
American consul intervened. He 
tained the release of the Englishman, 
and the restoration of his property. For 
this service the British ambassador 
called on the Secretary of State, and 
thanked him for the service rendered a 
British subject. 


N another occasion, in the same reg- 


ion, a well-known German rancher 
and held for 


and merchant was seized 
ransom. It was a rebel faction, however, 
and not the Indians who held this Ger- 
man. He rich, and “the 
needed money. In fact, money was so 
badly needed that the German’s captors 
immediately stripped him of all valuable 
There being no Ger- 


was cause” 


personal effects. 
man consul in that locality the captive 


appealed—by secret messenger—to the 
nearest American consul. This official 
arose in the dead of night, travelled 


across the dangerous intervening rebel 
line—held in part by Yaquis 
armed with everything from shotguns to 
corn knives—and reached the adobe 
cuartel where the German was confined. 
By tact and persuasion, he induced the 
rebel chief to release the prisoner, and 


reckless 
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John G. 
Foster 
United States Consul- 
General al Ottawa, 


Canada. 


even to restore the jewelry and other arti- 
cles taken from him. No ransom at all 
was paid. For this service, the German 
Embassy in Mexico officially thanked the 
American Embassy there, which in turn 
conveyed the thanks to the consul who 
had effected the German’s release. The 
German left Mexico, never to return. 
But for years afterward, punctually on 
the anniversary of his release from that 
adobe jail, he sent to that consul a 
friendly note of remembrance and deep 
appreciation. 

Together with ministers and ambassa- 
dors, the modern consul is a potent factor 
in creating international goodwill. Like 
the missionary in “heathen” lands, the 
consul goes to the provinces, and knows 
intimately the people of the country. An 
ambassador knows personally the heads 
of the government to which he is accred- 
ited; in diplomatic theory he should be 
able, by tact, persuasion, and otherwise, 
to cultivate and preserve friendly rela- 
tions between his own country and the 
country wherein he is stationed. At this 
task, many diplomats, the world over, 
have achieved singular success. Vis- 
count James Bryce—for six years Brit- 
ish Ambassador at Washington—ren- 
dered conspicuous service in forging 
more firmly the bonds of friendship and 
closer understanding between Canada and 
\merica and England and America. He 
relinquished his post with his friends lit- 
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United States Consulate at Swa- 
tow, China, with the Stars and 
Stripes displayed on the occasion 
of a Chinese holiday. 






——— 





erally numbered among the thousands 
Sir Auckland Geddes, a man who was 
peculiarly fitted as successor to Viscount 
Bryce, left no stone unturned in fostering 
a closer understanding and mutual good 
will between his government and the « 
to which he was accredited. Ambassad 
Jusserand, who has served over a long 
period of years in the French diplomati 
service, as minister to Denmark, and as 
ambassador to the United States since 
1902, has been given more honorary 
grees, probably, by American and Cana- 
dian universities, than any other one 
man in the diplomatic service, all in rec 
ognition in large measure not only of the 
respect and love which he has won, but 
of his constant energies expended io! 
the cause of international goodwill 
friendship. The late Mr. Page, while 
ambassador at London, is another con 
spicuous example. Britain will long 
member him, and his arduous, fru:tfu 
services for closer relations betwe« 
two countries, services so arduous 
they cost him his life. In the same 
Mr. Herrick is popular in France. 
American ambassadors at Paris have been 
so much beloved as the present 11 
bent. 


» ambassador’s actual contact, 

ever, with the people of the c 
he resides is far less tha! 
To begin with, there | 


where 
consul’s. 








niled States Consulate at Tsing- 
», China, of Uncle 


Sam's far-off oulposts. 


another 


ne ambassador—as in Germany, let us 
iy, representing a certain country, 
while there may be fifteen or twenty 
consuls, scattered throughout the various 
rovinces, representing the same coun- 
try. Each of these consuls, in his dis- 
trict, is as well known and conspicuous, 
in German eyes, as is the ambassador in 
As the British ambassador at 
serlin, for example, is well known to 
the German federal authorities, and to 
the diplomats from other lands posted at 
Berlin, so the British consul at Munich, 
for example, is well known to the Ba- 
varian authorities, and to the* French, 
\merican, Spanish, and other consuls 
stationed there. Also, the consul is 
known to a wide circle of merchants, 
manufacturers, bankers, traders, profes- 
ional men, musicians, journalists, art- 
ists,—in fact to all classes of provincial 

ety—by reason of his position and di- 
vergent duties. The importance, then, of 
hoosing the right kind of timber for 
consular posts is obvious. Consuls are 


Berlin. 


not diplomats, but undoubtedly their 
iuties call for diplomacy of the rarest 
many ways of which you would 


think, your consuls lend help to 
people of other lands, who have dealings 
wit! ur country. In nearly every im- 


consulate, for example, is kept 
to-date file of catalogs as issued 
e firms in the export trade. 


Ifa 
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Robert P. 
Skinner 


United States Consul- 
General at London 


sporting-goods dealer in Singapore, or 
Rio Janiero, wants to buy tennis bails, 
shoes and rackets, bicycles, baseball sup- 
plies or canoes, usually at the different 
consulates he can find catalogs, price lists, 
etc., covering all these items. If this 
same dealer, or a native in any other line 
of trade, is planning a trip abroad, the 
consul of the country to which he is 
going—while visaeing the visitor’s pass- 
port—can take occasion to give him a lot 
of useful hints as to where to go, what 
to see, what hotels to stop at, and a vast 
fund of other helpful advice. 

URING the Turko-Italian war, John 

(. Wood, American consul at Tripoli, 
intervened to save many Italian subjects 
from maltreatment or death, receiving 
later the thanks of the Italian govern- 
ment and the offer of a decoration— 
which the law of the United States for- 
bids a consul to accept. In all the World 
War, no man worked harder—or grimly 
faced a more trying task—than did Wes- 
ley Frost, then consul at Queenstown, 
who aided in the rescue and care of hun- 
dreds of passengers cast adrift when 
steamers were again and again torpedoed 
off the coast of Ireland. More trying 
still were the constant series of funerals, 
as the sea gave up its dead. 

As showing, in a striking way, how 
consuls often serve all mankind—without 
regard to race, religion, or nationality, 
consider for a moment the adventures of 





Consul Horton, stationed at Smyrna dui 
ing the first years of the Great War. It 
became his duty to guard the lives and 
property of the British, Russians, French, 
Italians, Serbians, and many other na 
tionalities. For safekeeping, he took 
over the consulates of all these different 
countries, their records, archives, and 
property. To feed and care for this 
widely assorted group, all “enemy aliens” 
then in the eyes of the Turks and Ger- 
mans, Mr. Horton paid out relief funds 
at the rate of $50,000 a month; and, 
again and again, he intervened to get 
more humane treatment for those in- 
terned or imprisoned. 


Communication being cut off from th« 
embassy at Constantinople, he was thrown 
entirely upon his own initiative and re 
sponsibility in this exceptionally exact- 
ing and responsible work. As an epi 
demic of spotted typhus was raging, all 
the consulate dressed in 
aprons, which were disin- 
fected each evening, and sat with their 
feet on mats soaked with a disinfectant. 
These and other precautions were abso 
lutely 


employees of 


long, linen 


necessary to avoid general con- 


tagion among the consulate staff. Many 
of his employees were stricken with 


spotted typhus. Horton’s clerk, who sat 
in the same office with him, died from 
this disease. 


During the fighting about Smyrna, a 
British fleet appeared. To Consul Hor- 
ton came word from the British Admiral, 
requesting him to bring some responsi- 
ble Turkish official and come off to 
the flagship for a conference. Under 
heavy fire, the consul, with a white hand- 
kerchief tied to his walking stick as a flag 
of truce, quit Smyrna, went down the 
beach along a highway where shells were 
falling, secured a small sailboat, and 
went out to the British ships. 


\ short time before the collapse of the 
Greek regime (Continucd on page 28.) 
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“What the Convention Means to Me!” 


Four men from four corners of the earth 
tell of the allurement of a Rotary convention 





H Y d 0 
people want 
to attend a 
Rotary In- 
ternational Convention? 
Please get the dis- 
tinction between this 
and the question that is 
usually asked regarding E 
conventions —the old, “i 
old question: Why 
should a man attend an 
annual convention? The 
question asked at the 
beginning is one sug- 
gested by the oft-re- 
peated statement from 
Rotarians the world 
over, after attending 
one convention, that pies 
they will never miss an- /, 
other. In all parts of ne / 
the United States, Can- 
and the British 
Isles, from which Ro- 
tary International has 
drawn most of its con- 
vention attenders since 
the conventions became 
international, there are 
men who have come, 
year after year, to the 
conventions as_ they 
have occurred and who 
have sworn rock-ribbed 
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WILLIAM STEPHENS 
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in this big game as pos. 
sible. 

“Because — Like 4 
sponge—I want to ab- 
sorb all the good exper. 
iences offered by my 
fellow-Rotarians. 


“Because—No other 


convention has bro 


ught 


me such practical ideal- 
ism, inspiration, enthu- 


siasm, and friends 
and withal such res 


“Because—I 
charter member of 


narrow, 
basis, to a most sat 
ing condition of un 
ish endeavor, and | 











greater achieveme 
“Because—I hay 


hips, 
pon- 


sibilities, as Rotary. 
am a 


Club 


No. 5, Los Angeles, and 
have seen Rotary grow 
from a crude, and rather 
self - centered 


isfy- 
self- 
want 


to keep in touch with its 


nts. 
e€ at- 


tended nine Rotary In- 


ternational Conven 


of the workings of 
tary, which was 
known to me befo 

“Because—Rotar 
ternational hopes 














a more friendly ba 











oaths that they will 
never miss a convention 
if they can _ possibly 
avoid it. Because there are only a few 
officers and international committee- 
men and other officials of a convention, 
it is not likely that the regular at- 


tenders aspire to any of these jobs— 
there are too many of them and too few 
They don’t aspire to fame in Ro- 
tary. But they continue coming to con- 
ventions. And every time they come 
they bring an enlarged delegation of 
associates with them—other men who 
have attended and want to come again. 

Why? 

It occurred to me that there are many 
readers of THE Rotarian who would like 
to know why these men come to conven- 
And so 


jobs. 


tions—why they want to come. 
a very small group of them—four in fact 
—was selected who live at the four cor- 


ners of the world and we asked them. 


Here is what they replied. 
Bill Stephens of Los Angeles is the 
first one. 


Bill is a charter member of 


the Los Angeles Rotary Club. He was 
president of the Club when the Interna- 
tional convention was held there in 1922. 
He has never held an international office 
or aspired to one. He boasts of the fact 
that he is a simple private in the rear 
rank of Rotary and his club boasts of 
how they had to literally hogtie him to 
make him an officer of the club. Bill has 
been to nine conventions and he insists 
he'll be in Toronto or—well, read what 
Bill says: 

“Wuy po I Want To ATTEND Rotary 
CONVENTIONS ? 

“Because—I reap so very much more 
than I am able to sow. 

“Because—As a member of this big 
Rotary Corporation, I want to know 
what becomes of my investment (Serv- 
ice )—and see where my profit is coming 
from (Satisfaction). 

“Because—The best fellows in the 
world are in attendance, and I want to 
meet and know as many of my partners 


conflicting peoples 
better understanding, which will 
such a cataclysm as has occurred 11 


past, impossible. May I be big enoug 


rough 


take mf place in its ranks, and t! 
association with Rotarians from 
parts of the world, offer the ver) 
service possible, from a human 


point, regardless of my own selfisi 


terests, which can best be done t! 
the medium of the Rotary Interna! 
Conventions.” Wo. STEPH 


HE answer of Bill Stephens si 

suggested Dr. William A. Osb 
Melbourne, Australia—perhaps 
Australia was for the first time « 
represented at the Los Angeles ‘ 
tion and Dr. Osborne, the first p 
ot the Melbourne, Australia, Rota 
was one of the chief figures 
tralia’s development of Rotary. 
borne is a very distinguished 
and is professor of physiology 
University of Melbourne. He h 
very pronounced ideas about 
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attend more Rotary Interna- 


wants 
tional onventions. But let him recite 
them, uS: 

“Vy po I Want To ATTEND THE 


Cony. clon OF Rotary INTERNATIONAL? 


“T! reason that first leaps into my 


mind ~ very simply expressed. I have 
atten | one Convention of International 
Rotary. namely Los Angeles in 1922, and 
| mo. earnestly desire to take part in 


anot!. in whatever city of whatsoever 
count v the directors may choose. 

“The Rotarian who has decided to at- 
tend lis first convention can have no 
conception of the wonderful experience 
that is soon to be his. However well 
prepared he may be by reading, the re- 
alisation of the power and scope of 
Rotary comes as a surprise. The con- 
course of men in convention assembled, 
—and remember each man has made some 
success of his life work—drawn to- 
gether from diverse lands, tolerant in 
debate, kindly in speech, generous in 
action, earnest, determined and filled to 
overflowing with infectious enthusiasm 
makes an abiding impress on the mind 
of a visitor. He realises for the first 
time what Rotary is and what Rotary 
may one day be. He enters the conven- 
tion a convert; he leaves it an apostle. 

“Though a second visit would not have 
this element of surprise yet it should 
bring its own and undiminished pleasures 
and advantages. The delegate could 
identify himself more successfully with 
the movement and follow more carefully 
and take a greater part if necessary in 
the deliberations. For myself I should 
like to feel that I was adding something, 
however small, to the constructive work 
of this vast organisation. 

“Then the friendships that one makes! 
At the Los Angeles Convention—I say 
this deliberately—I made more true 
friends than I ever did before in any- 
thing like the same interval of time; the 
number and strength of these friendships 
still fills me with delighted surprise. 
And should the fall clutch of circum- 
stance prevent me from visiting Toronto 
what would grieve me most would be the 
thought that there those dear friends 
from California, Chicago, Texas, Hali- 
fax, Fort William, Calgary, Mexico 
City, Uruguay, London, Sheffield, Belfast 
and a host of other cities and states, are 
assembled and I am not amongst them 
to enjoy their smiles and greetings. 

“Lastly in what more favorable cir- 
cunistances could one visit a city than 
during a Rotary Convention? Not only 
Rotarians but non-Rotarians are de- 
termined to make the sojourn memorable 
and enjoyable—and their determination 
is eminently successful.” 

WitiiaM A. OsBorNe. 


A |. of this is very well—of course, 

but. we’ve had first an American, 
wh is a charter member of one of the 
olde’ of Rotary Clubs—the fifth to be or- 
gan -ed, to be exact. He would naturally 
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take a bit of pride in the organization 
that has gone so far since he joined and 
would naturally—just as he says—have a 
certain amount of curiosity to see how it 
develops and how other men view it. 
And Dr. Osborne, being a scholar and a 
philosopher, would naturally be inter- 
ested in Rotary as a new statement of 
the oldest philosophy of life. One might 
expect such reasons from them. But how 
about the hard-boiled business man—de- 
tached from the association of ideas and 
the urge that would come from living in 
a community where everybody was a 
joiner of some sort and belonged to some 
sort of business or civic or fraternal or- 
ganization. How would a man who is 
pre-eminently a business man with an 
idea of business and business ethics, view 
attendance at a Rotary convention? And 
how would such a man view it, if he was 
required to journey half way around the 
world to do it? And naturally Hal Nor- 
man of the Shanghai, China, Rotary 
Club came to mind. Hal attended the 
Saint Louis Convention. It was his first 
gathering of Rotarians from more than 
one club. He ought to be able to give 
some interesting views. This is what he 
had to say: 


“Wuy Do I Want To ATTEND THE 
CONVENTION OF RoTARY INTERNATIONAL? 


“There is only one reason why I want 
to attend the 1924 Convention. Last year 
I was present at my first convention, and 
the benefits derived were so incalculable 
that I would like to miss no more until 
the time comes when I must join the 
host of other Rotarians whose days of 
service on earth are ended. My former 
perspective of Rotary was a distorted 
one; now I can correctly visualise it in 
its familiar semblance of a cogged wheel 
and the part that my club, as one of the 
little cogs, actually plays. 

“T want to go to the convention be- 
cause again I should like to help choose 
the men who are to govern Rotary. Al! 
clubs have problems; I want to hear 
these dealt with on platform and else- 
where by distinguished Rotarians, to talk 
about them with Rotarians from all parts 
of the globe. 

“T want to meet some of my friends 
of last year—to sense again that wonder- 
ful spirit of brotherhood; to meet the 
world’s leading business men on the com- 
mon ground of the convention, where all 
formal barriers are broken down, and 
after association with them come away 
with a rich store of ideas and impres- 
sions, realising that Rotary is the busi- 
ness conscience of the world. Appalled 
by the chaos that politicians have 
wrought, I would be comforted by the 
realisation that as the world is mainly 
carried on by business men, our power 
can be successfully pitted against that of 
the politicians we ourselves create. 

“IT would learn still more of the 
genuineness of Rotary’s fellowship, 
brotherly love and service; I would take 
my fill of the inspiration that is there; 
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survey more closely the depth and 
breadth of Rotary’s vision; and, finally, 
extend my knowledge of my brothers 
from all parts of the world, realising 
that they are basically alike, that the 
motives actuating them are the same as 
mine, and that their ideals, save for dif- 
ferences in view-point, are mine as well.” 

Hat NorMan. 


ORMAN and Osborne and Stephens 

present a fairly varied assortment 
of human endeavor who have reacted in 
their several ways to the same urge. But 
the list wouldn’t be complete without a 
word from another part of the world— 
Europe. Europeans regard with more 
or less mature tolerance and grand- 
fatherly indulgence the enthusiasms of 
more youthful peoples. Europeans have 
been in business as such for not only 
centuries but tens of centuries. Their 
customs and habits of mind are laid along 
very conservative lines. They have long 
become mature in business thought and 
philosophies. And so it would be in- 
teresting, it was thought, to get one of 
the Europeans who have been among the 
convention attenders to express his ideas. 
And quite naturally Ted Unwin, president 
of the London, England, Rotary Club, 
came to mind. Ted and his wife cele- 
brated their silver-wedding anniversary 
by going to the Los Angeles convention. 
The year before he had the opportunity 
of seeing his own folks entertain the 
convention of Rotary Interantional at 
Edinburgh and London. Then again Ted 
is a man well known and vividly remem- 
bered by practically every Rotarian who 
was a soldier in the great war and who 
visited the famous Eagle Hut of the Y. 
M. C. A. in London. But not as a Ro- 
tarian. Rather as the busiest, most re- 
sourceful and tireless “Man with the Red 
Necktie” to be found in all London. 
Thousands of returned soldiers will re- 
member the “Man with the Red Necktie” 
while the name of Unwin wouldn't 
awaken a single intelligent flicker of 
their eyelids. And furthermore Ted is a 
printer and publisher—one of the most 
conservative of trades. And so Ted Un- 
win was asked. And he came back quick 
with this: 


“Wuy Do I Want To ATTEND A Con- 
VENTION OF ROTARY INTERNATIONAL? 


“In the make-up of modern civilizatior 
there are two sets of people that domi- 
nate the situation—firstly, those who stay 
at home in the land of their birth, and 
secondly, those born with an internal 
urge to wander, and these people are to 
be found in the remotest parts of the 
world. Rotary is bringing these groups 
together, and at an International Con- 
vention you are never surprised to meet 
someone who knows something about 
you or yours. 

“The Old English ‘family’ trees have 
large trunks, many arms, and numerous 
branches, and the desire to see the old 

(Continued on page 50.) 
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“Just as the twig is bent, 


HE only one-hundredth birthday 
i celebration I ever attended was that 
of adear old lady whom everybody 
knew as Aunt Fanny Wingrove. Aunt 
Fanny's good husband, Uncle Hackey, 
died at ninety-six, but she lived to her 
one-hundred-and-third 
year. Their home was 
a little cottage well 
back among the hills 
of West Virginia and 
this home was noted 
throughout the local- 
ity for the beautiful 
wild flowers which 
grew in the yard. 
Aunt Fanny loved 
flowers and in her 
early married days, 
lacking the means to 
buy seeds and plants, 
she went to the nearby 
woods and collected 
wild ferns and flowers 
and set them in her 
yard. There were 
Christmas ferns and 
shield ferns and 
spleenworts for the 
shady nooks. There 
were bloodroots and 
wakerobins and colum- 
bines, and, best of all, 
wild azaleas—“bush honeysuckles,” she 
called them. All around the little home 
these hardy honeysuckle shrubs were 
planted and they never failed to put forth 
in the spring their gorgeous blossoms. 
The flowers of no two bushes were 
alike. There were all shades of pink and 
red and yellow, ranging from flesh- 
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Two Cottages 


By Fred E. Brooks 


Photographs by the Author 





color to crimson and from buff and gold 
to flaming orange. Often in May, trav- 
elers along the road would draw rein for 
awhile to admire the beauty of these 
honeysuckle blossoms. As the yeats 
passed, children came into the home, 





Aunt Fanny Wingrove, lover of wild flowers, surrounded on her one- 
hundredth birthday by worth-while descendants. 


played their outdoor: games among the 
wild flowers in the yard, grew up and 
went out into the world. The parents 
grew old and passed away. But the 
honeysuckle shrubs lived on and became 
lovelier every year. 

I attended Aunt Fanny’s birthday party 
in the capacity of photographer. A pic- 
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the tree’s inclined.’’—Pope. 

ture was desired by all the children and 
grandchildren, to the third and fourtl 
generation, who had assembled from far 
and near to take part in the happy cele- 
bration. When the group had formed 
before the camera it was a good-looking 
company of 
while people. One son 
was a prominent 
banker of Kansas, an 
other was a_broad- 
shouldered ranchman 
from the west; there 
were teachers and 
merchants and good 
home-makers. It was 
evident that from the 
little flower-surround- 
ed cottage there had 
gone forth good and 
strong men and women 
whose lives were now 
standing for progress 
and righteousness in 
many _ far-separated 
communities. 

That evening [ fell 
to wondering if the 
influences of _ this 
family would have 
turned out just the 
same had there been 
no wild flowers in the 
yard where the children used to play. 
Suppose Aunt Fanny with all her work 
and household cares never found time to 
plant the honeysuckle bushes? Would the 
faces and characters of these people who 
had journeyed back for a day at the old 
ancestral home be any different? It may 
be, I thought (Continued on page 40.) 


worth- 





The flower-banked home of Aunt Fanny Wingrove— 


and the flowerless home of Preacher Blank. 
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A Modern Tower of Babel 


future Rotary Conventions will be attended by a great many 
delegates who do not speak the English language. What then? 


OTARY International conven- 
tions cannot always be held in 
English-speaking countries. Ro- 
tary International conventions 

will be attended by not a few but a great 
many delegates who cannot speak Eng- 
lish. What then? Will we erect a new 
tower of Babel? If we do, it will only 
take a couple of conventions to disperse 
us to the selfish isolation of our respective 
home-lands and the great Rotary Interna- 
tional Convention will have withered 
away. We don’t want that. We do want 
Rotarians of all lands to assemble once 
a year and talk things over—but they 
can't talk without a common language. 
We want Rotarians of all lands to ex- 
change correspondence and trade ideas 
and experiences—but they can not write 
without a common language. 

We do not want to have to learn each 
other’s language. That is too much of a 
task with nearly a dozen languages al- 
ready in use by Rotar- 


By JOHN MERCHANT 


as readily be used against it. For this 
reason, it seems to me, Rotarians may 
well consider the possibilities of some 
neutral, universal, international, auxiliary 
language. 

However, before we consider the 
claims of a new universal language, it 
seems wise to dispose of the claims of 
any of the existant national tongues as 
a universal medium of expression. We 
are all prejudiced in favor of our mother 
tongues, and we are apt to feel that Eng- 
lish is so widely known that only a little 
further effort is needed to make it uni- 
versal. Naturally the Frenchman or the 
Spaniard entertains a similar regard for 
his tongue. 

The approximate numbers of people 
who speak the more widely known lan- 
guages at the present time are: 


CRMNED: <o5).66 case ier 350 millions 
Hindustani and kindred 
tongues .............235 millions 


English ....145 millions 
Russian ..100 millions 
Spanish 80 millions 
German .. 77 millions 
Japanese . . 56 millions 
French ... = . 50 millions 
Healiati cc. cuss... s.... 42-naliions 
PO. occ ccs Se 
ee 30 millions 


It is surprising to learn that out of 
300 millions of Europeans, outside 
Britain, less than a million speak Eng- 
lish, and that among the vast population 
of the Indian Empire only two million 
are really conversant with English. Re- 
cently the London Daily Telegraph stated 
that if the English language continues 
to spread at its present rapid rate, it may 
reasonably be expected to be universally 
spoken within 300 years! Comment 
seems superfluous. Before the war, Brit- 

ish firms did most of 





ians. What we need is 
one common auxiliary 
language which we all, 
of every nationality, can 


their continental business 
through German travel- 


One Common Means of Expression |<: kolsy such an ar 
NTERNATIONAL 


rangement would be im- 
possible. Yet if you 


learn easily and quickly 
and put into immediate 
use at home and abroad. 

The rapid growth of 
Rotary has brought the 
people of twenty-six na- 
tions into new contacts. 
If this growth continues, 
as it promises to do, we 
may imagine that within 
the next fifty years Ro- 
tary will be as well or- 
ganized on all continents 
as it now is in North 
America. Without too 
much speculation we can 
conceive of the 1950 con- 
vention of Rotary as a 
meeting attended by 
large delegations from 
fifty or more nations. 

As the pioneers of Ro- 
tary, Americans have not 
yet fully realized, any 
more than have their 
British and Colonial 
friends, the importance 
ofthis problem. It is as- 
sumed that English will 
continue to serve as their 
oficial language, and to 
serve adequately. Many 
‘orceful arguments might 
be advanced in support 
of such a contention, but 
Weightier arguments can 





different tongues, 
to emphasize the 
This gap in human 
but it is certain that 


conventions made up of delegates speaking 
and other cosmopolitan groups, often serve 
need for a common medium of expression. 
communication is not too wide to bridge; 
until that gap is bridged, men of one nation 


will look at men of another nation—and each will see nothing ex- 
cept a collection of highly trained human beings with whom com- 
munication is impossible. 

One of the schemes to establish international speech is Esper- 
anto, an arbitrary language which is phonetic and whose root 
words have been selected from a majority of the leading lan- 
guages. In this article the president of the British Esperantists 
tells of his experience with this auxiliary neutral language. 

The sample of Esperanto given below shows what this lan- 


guage looks like: 


Estimataj Sinjoroj: 


Lau via peto ni sendas al vi ci-kune nian prezliston, kiu mon- 
tros al vi ke niaj kommercajoj ne estas multekostaj. 

Rilate al la kvalito, ni povas certigi al vi ke ni estas firmo de 
bona reputacio, kaj ke ni produktas nur objektojn de la plej bona 


speco. 


Atendante viajn mendojn, kiuj ricevos nian tujan atenton, 


Dear Sirs: 


Viaj fidele B. &. Ko. 


(Translation) 


In accordance with your request we send you herewith our 
price list, which will show you that our goods are not expensive. 
As regards the quality, we can assure you that we are a firm 
of good reputation, and that we only produce articles of the best 


kind. 


Awaiting your orders, which will receive our immediate at- 


tention. 


Yours faithfully, 


B. & Co. 








want to sell goods, you 
should be able to address 
the’ prospective buyer in 
his own tongue or else in 
some other medium which 
you both understand. It 
is unreasonable to expect 
him to learn your lan- 
guage to facilitate busi- 
ness. 


RITISH ~ consuls 
have time and again 
urged their countrymen 
to follow the methods of 
American manufacturers 
who use either Spanish 
or Portuguese in their 
business with South 
Americans. To — send 
catalogues and price lists 
written in English to a 
man in Argentina is no 
help to either party. 
One of the greatest 
arguments against the 
adoption of English as a 
universal language is its 
Capricious pronunciation 
and its grotesque spell- 
ing. Americans have 
tried to remove some of 
the more glaring anom- 
alies, but one might as 
well try to catch Niagara 
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Falls in a bucket as to make the English 
tongue truly phonetic. The same objec- 
tion applies more or less to many other 
leading tongues of Europe. 

Conversations between English-speak- 
ing people and people of other national- 
ities, in English, present few difficulties 
because the former can always correct 
little misunderstandings as they go. But 
it is a bean from another pod, when you 
imagine the Germans speaking English 
with the Finns, the Spaniards with the 
Greeks, and the Poles with the Turks. 
They would all learn the language, but 
when they used it, there would be a Cad- 
mean harvest of misunderstanding. The 
language itself, under such treatment, 
would lose its individuality; it would 
suffer from the constant and promiscuous 
introduction of foreign words; its pro- 
nounciation, already eccentric, would be 
as mixed as an American cocktail, and 
not nearly as palatable. 

Even in America, considerable changes 
take place in the English language. On 
the continent, one often sees notices in 
the best hotels: “English Spoken. Amer- 
ican Understood.” American literature 
is all right; the best writers are all right. 
Sut whole sentences often appear in 
American films which are as Greek to 
an English audience. It behooves us who 
love the English language to think well be- 
fore endeavoring to place such a glorious 
legacy in the hands of a careless world. 


Be if not English or any other na- 

tional language, what? ‘The solution 
would seem to be an artificial language. 
We may call it that, though actually it 
would be no more artificial than a tea 
rose grafted on a wild briar. It is quite 
possible to have some language founded 
on the root words of the leading national 
tongues, but differing from these tongues 
in that its pronunciation 
is phonetic and its gram- 
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lighted byways, in which it is easier to 
become lost than to reach one’s goal. We 
may compare those old-world cities, 
charming and quaint as they are, with the 
old-world languages; and by the same 
fancy, imagine that our universal lan- 
guage is the representative of the modern 
Garden City. Lacking the quaintness of 
the little back streets, it possesses the 
greater advantages of the finest modern 
equipment, and an additional charm 
as pleasing as that of its sister languages. 

In Esperanto, the systematic use of 
afhixes enables the basic vocabulary to be 
extended to a marvelous degree. For 
example, in English we have the words: 
poet and poetess, shepherd and shepherd- 
ess, count and countess. Here “ess” ex- 
presses the feminine. In Esperanto, the 


same principle is applied, and from 
“patro” (father) we get “patrino” 
(mother). Here “in” expresses the 


feminine as “ess” does in English. But 
in Esperanto the same form is used for 
all feminine words. You do not have 
to learn them; they are all packed up 
ready for immediate use, and labelled 
“ino.” This principle is carried out with 
all other suffixes. Esperanto knows no 
irreguiarities; it is purely phonetic; it 
has only one conjugation for the verb; 
the accent is always placed on the penulti- 
mate syllable; it possesses no difficult 
sounds; it can express every shade of 
meaning, and one that can be learned 
thoroughly in one-tenth the time required 
to master any national tongue. 

Time spent trying to teach languages 
to children who have no aptitude for them 
is time wasted. Time spent in teaching 
incomplete courses of Latin and French 
(or any other foreign language) to chil- 
dren who have to leave school at an early 
age is time wasted. Let us teach the 
mother tongue and one other language 
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to be learned by children in all countrie; 
a second language for all. In six month: 
time the school children of the wor; 
could learn Esperanto in addition (0 thoi, 
cwn national tongues. 


SPERANTO has made such substan. 

tial progress in the world that, in my 
opinion nothing can halt its ultimate suc. 
cess as the international auxiliary |ap. 
guage. The French Minister of Educa. 
tion tried to do so a few months ago, 
when he decreed that it must not be 
taught any longer in French schools, be- 
cause it has become such a powerful 
weapon in the hands of the Bolshevists, 
So has the Press, but he did not endeavor 
to place the muzzle there. If Esperanto 
is a powerful weapon for Bolshevists, 
surely it is fitted to be used against them. 
The Labor parties in all countries are 
strongly advocating the use of Esperanto, 
as they feel it will cement their organiza- 
tions. It is used as the official language 
of the Labor Department of the League 
of Nations, which regularly publishes 
bulletins in the language, whilst the 
League has issued a 57-page report on 
Esperanto which forms a fine testimonial 
to its educational value. 

A conference on the teaching of Es- 
peranto was held by the League of Na- 
tions (1922) attended by delegates from 
twenty-eight countries, sixteen govern- 
ments being officially represented. The 
three days’ proceedings were conducted 
entirely in Esperanto. 

The Parliament of Finland has twice 
granted a subsidy to the national [s- 
peranto League of that country. 

The British Association of Scientists 
recently expressed the following views: 
“For the purposes of scientific investi- 
gation and research, a secondary or in- 
ternational language is greatly needed. 
No. national language 
can, for obvious reasons, 





mar regular. 

Such a language is 
Esperanto. This is a lan- 
guage easy to learn (any 
intelligent clerk can ac- 


Esperanto at a Glance 


This synopsis will give the reader an idea of the grammatical 


be adopted for that pur- 
pose. Esperanto or some 
such artificial language, 
would well serve.” 

The French and !talian 
Associations for the Ad- 
vancement of Science 





quire a good working basis of the language 

knowledge of Esperanto ALPHABET THE GRAMMAR is based upon Six- 

. 5 ciel) atl _- a teen Fundamenta ules. 

in three months ) » it 1s A B c Cc. DE F G The Parts of Speech are formed from 

phonetic; it has been GHHIJJ Root-Words by the addition of 

: . ee . KLMNOPRS appropriate Letters. 

tested in busine ss. im yt Root-Word—PAROL (speech) 

schools, and in commer- (no Q, W. X, or Y) ° Moved NOUN oe Parol 0 

Caen — it PRONUNCIATION FINAL ADVERB a = 

1as been in successful ex- A, E, I, O, U have approximately | Parolo J 
the vowel sounds heard in bar, bear, N OF THE | ACCUSATIVE Parolo N 


istence for thirty-seven 
years, having been in- 
vented by a Russian phy- 
sician, wr. L. Zamenhof, 
in 1887. 

When Emerson said 
that language is a city to 
which every human being 
has contributed a stone, 
he was thinking of the 
old-world cities, with 
their higgedly-piggedly 


streets; their cul de sacs; 
and their 


‘rooked, ill- 





bier, bore, boor. 


C is not sounded like S or K, but 
like ts in Tsar. 


J has the sound of y in yes. 


The sounds of @, g, fh, 3, $ and t 
are heard in leech, liege, loch, leisure, 
leash, and leeway. 


The other consonants sound as in 
English. 


ACCENT or STRESS 
Falls on the second last syllable. 
SPELLING PHONETIC 


All letters sounded: one letter one 
sound. 


(DIRECT OBJECT) 
THE VERB has only Twelve 


Inflections 
Present Past Future 
Parol AS_ Parol IS Parol OS 
Conditional Infinitive Imperative 
Parol US_ Parol I Parol U 
PARTICIPLES 
ACTIVE 
Present Past Future 
Parol ANTAParol INTA Parol ONTA 
PASSIVE 
Present Past Future 


ParolATA ParolITA Paro] OTA 


There are No IRREGULARITIES 
and No Exceptions 








have both passed resolu- 


tions in favor of Es 
peranto. 
The tenth = Jnterna- 


tional Conference of the 
Red Cross expre sed 4 
desire that all Red Cross 
organizations shod en- 
courage the study of Es 
peranto by their men 
bers. 

The Roman | 
Esperanto orgs) ‘has 
been given the A »stolic 
blessing. 

Esperanto is te ght 0 


tholic 


primary and se mndary 
schools in ab 32! 
towns in sevent: 1 dil- 
(Continued on p 7¢ 43) 
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U 1usual Stories of Unusual Men 








Th: month we introduce to you a member of the 
Rot. ry Club of Mexico City, who— 
Shoes Labor and Capital from 
the Same Last 


By CHARLES ST. JOHN 


,ATOR CARLOS B. ZETINA 

s often been termed the William 

louglas of Mexico. The term ex- 
ressos the growth of a great shoe manu- 
factuving business; it might convey an 
idea at the same time of how a shoe 
manufacturer manages to avoid labor 
ems. There are other reasons and 
many of them why Rotarian Zetina could 
well be the subject of an unusual story 
of an unusual man. For one reason, his 
name has been suggested as a presidential 
possibility for Mexico. A few details 
concerning this Rotarian may therefore 
prove of interest to his fellow-Rotarians 
throughout the world. 

The Excelsior shoe factory which Don 
Carlos owns and operates at Tacubaya, 
D. F., was started in 1902 with an annual 
production of 5,000 pairs of shoes, and 
fifty workmen. By 1921, the production 
was 390,770 pairs, and the number of 
employees was 904. Yet, strange to say, 
throughout the whole period Don Carlos 
has had no labor troubles, and he at- 
tributes this to the following of his 
theories on the right relations of labor 
and capital. _ Before quoting these 
theories, we might add that it is possible 
that they will be applied more or less gen- 
erally to all factories in Mexico, since a 


straw vote for the next President of the 
republic, conducted by a leading news- 
paper, gave Don Carlos a lead of some 
3,000 votes over his nearest competitor. 


If you could quietly lift the roofs off 


he various departments of the Excelsior 
factory, and peep inside, you would see 
not only the industrious application of 
modern machinery to the making of shoes, 
but also some features which are not yet 
found in most factories. You would see, 
for instance, the factory school, where 
some three hundred workers receive in- 
truction in day and evening classes con- 
lucted by a director and ten teachers. 
n 1921, more than eighty per cent of these 
ers passed the examinations suc- 
cessiully. The primary classes are at- 
tended by the children of the workers, 
ny workers under legal age who 
lave not concluded their primary studies 
ire required to finish in this school. 


+ 


[hen you would see that twe doctors 
ire engaged in ministering to any work- 
vho become ill, the funds for this 
being provided from a small 

t which the workers voluntarily 

be from their wages. Then there 


are the free baths and 
laundries which are installed 
in a separate building and 
attended by two employees. 
In 1921, the laundries were 
used 32,448 times and the 
baths 9,631. 

The investigator might 
also witness a meeting of 
the co-operative society 
which is financed and oper- 
ated for the benefit of all. 
From the youngest appren- 
tice to the general-director, 
a discount of one per cent is 
set aside from the salary, 
which is supplemented by a 
further two per cent given 
by the company, and used 
as the fund for the co-oper- 
ative society. With this 
fund the society maintains a 
small store where the work- 
ers may secure articles of 
ordinary use at the lowest 
possible cost. The fund also 
serves as a reserve from 
which any employee leaving 
the service (for reasons other than bad 
conduct) can receive double the amount 
he has deposited, and where death occurs 
the worker’s heirs receive triple the 
amount saved. Another instance of Don 
Carlos’ concern for his employees is the 
workmen’s colony, where 23,280 square 
meters of land are set apart and 30,000 
pesos invested so that the workmen can 
acquire hygienic houses by monthly pay- 
ments covering a period of ten years. 


FTER you have seen all these things 

you will not be greatly surprised to 

find that the latest building addition to 

the factory is named after the dean of the 

employees, a man who has been working 
with Don Carlos for twenty-one years. 

Naturally all these things were not ac- 
complished overnight. They have been 
achieved as the result of trials, com- 
promises, and even errors; but the prog- 
ress has been steady. In part, these de- 
velopments were the tangible evidence 
of the theories which Don Carlos holds, 
and in part they have helped him to 
amplify and codify his theories. 

What these theories are is best ex- 
plained by Don Carlos himself, and as he 
has given a very clear exposition of his 
thoughts on labor and capital in a speech 





Senator Carlos B. Zetina is a member of the Senate 
of the Mexican Republic and a member of the Rotary 
Club of Mexico City. 
because of the employer-employee relations that exist 
throughout his great shoe manufacturing establishment, 
a factory that has grown from an annual production of 
5,000 pairs of shoes and fifty workmen in 1902 to an 
annual production of more than 400,000 pairs of shoes 
and nearly a thousand employees at the present time. 


However, he is known mostly 


before the Confederation of Industrial 
Chambers of Commerce, a condensed re- 
port of this speech will be appropriate 
here. In substance, Don Carlos said: 

“The creation of an institute of social 
study and reform for unprejudiced co- 
operation in solving the labor problems 
of the Republic has been favorably noted 
by all industrial elements, by the Gov- 
ernment itself, and for my part I regard 
it as a hopeful sign of the general de- 
sire to see Capital and Labor in perfect 
concord. 

“In dealing with industrial matters I 
hear repeatedly ‘Capital and Labor’ but 
I prefer to invert the order and say 
‘Labor and Capital,’ since capital cannot 
exist but for the intelligent accumulative 
co-operation of labor. Even when men 
went clothed in skins there were unques- 
tionably men who, by superior constitu- 
tion or bravery, succeeded in becoming 
owners not only of leaves or sheepskin 
but also of the hides of tigers or panthers, 
and could change their covering, and 
thus became the capitalists of their time. 

“Man must toil to attain his necessities 
and there must exist the poor and the 
rich, the latter being those who have been 
more industrious, more intelligent, more 
saving, or more (Continued on page 44.) 
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The Awkward Age 


ROM April 27th to May 3rd the attention of many com- 

munities will be directed to the boy and his needs. 
Thousands of boys, swinging along in parades, attending 
church services or school assemblies, exhibiting their 
prowess in athletics or their skill in handicrafts, will re- 
mind the citizens of the privileges and responsibilities of 
parenthood and guardianship. Simultaneously hundreds 
of speakers and writers will direct public attention to the 
potentialities of the younger generation. All of which 
will be good for the boys and for their elders. 

Yet because every boy has to pass through what is 
called “the awkward age”; because it is hard to visualize 
the leading citizen of the future in a youth whose voice 
shifts from bass to treble, and whose lanky limbs seem to 
collide with all the bric-a-brac ; because the adolescent boy 
hates demonstrativeness but little less than he loves fair- 
play ; we often see instances of this physical awkwardness 
of the boy being reflected in a mental and spiritual awk- 
wardness for his family or even society. The “awkward 
age’ becomes more than awkward—it becomes dangerous. 

There is just one way in which the parent can assure 
for his boys that glowing future which a Boys’ Week in- 
dicates. That is for the parent to do his teaching by 
example, and to clinch precept with sympathy. Youth is 
keen to detect hypocrisy even in parents, and has a healthy 
intolerance of shams. Meet the boy on his own ground 
if you would climb the heights of success together. 


Companionship 


S' JMETIMES when you are plodding along the dreary 

stretch of highway and by-ways, of trail or camino 
real, going on and on, but not seeming to get there very 
quickly, it is encouraging to discover that you have 
congenial companions on the journey. As they hail you 
or you hail them, as they overtake you or you over- 
take them, or as they break out of the brush into the 
road, you snap yourself up with a jerk and take your 
bearings while you keep moving forward. For many 
years Rotary traveled a rather lonely course, proclaim- 
ing that “He Profits Most Who Serves Best” and then 
came Kiwanis, Lions, Exchangites, Civitans and Gyros 
and Optimists and probably a score of other organiza- 
tions, all traveling along the same or parallel roads with 
Rotary. And then there the Altrusarians and 
Soroptimists, the Zonta and Quota and Pilot and other 
clubs of business and professional women hurrying to 
The more 


are 


overtake the men in their onward march. 
people there are who believe that one’s business is one’s 
opportunity to serve society the better it will be for 


the world. 


The Smaller, the Greater 


REOQUENTLY attention has been called to the 

greater influence which may be exerted by the Ro- 
tary club in the smaller town in comparison with the 
club in the larger city. Likewise, the responsibility 
of the club in the smaller town is comparatively 
greater. Ifa city of say 300,000 population has a club 
with 300 members—that means one Rotarian for each 
one thousand inhabitants. <A city of 5,000 population 
has a club with 40 members—that means one Rotarian 
for*each one hundred and twenty-five inhabitants. In 
the United States and Canada there are now more Ro- 
tary clubs in small towns than in the larger cities 
That means a higher potential importance to the com- 
munity—if these clubs in the smaller towns so desire 


Suspicions 


ss THE best thing college will ever do for you,” a pro- 

fessor told her class, “will be to teach you not to let 
a statement pass unchallenged, to be suspicious of 
ambiguities, and to search out the facts.” 

The advice was good, but it might have been better 
had she pointed out that too much suspicion is as dan- 
gerous as too ready credulity. There are many people 
who live in self-imposed torture because they take 
everything and everybody on trust. There are just as 
many who make themselves unhappy because they 
trust nothing, and believe themselves like Ishmael, “his 
hand against every man, and every man’s hand against 
him.” Thus the man who buys gold-bricks finds his 
counterpart in the man who would not buy five-dollar 
gold pieces if they were offered at a nickel apiece! 

Facts must be not only searched out but classi- 
fied. How to classify correctly must be learned. 
Facts and classification make education. Yet the 
education of all of us is limited by a span which per- 
mits only the keenest brains to master a fraction of the 
available knowledge. There was knowledge before us. 
There will be more knowledge after us, but it wil! not 
be ours to enjoy. It seems that if we are to get the most 
out of life we must acquire a certain resiliency of mind, 
to be as sure as is humanly possible that our facts are 
facts, yet not to assume that there are no more tacts 
There is, perhaps, something akin to English con 
law in our self-education ; something which governs us 
as much by tradition as by the written statute; some 
thing flexible yet not wholly free; something which 
avoids anarchy on the one hand, and “the law o: #! 
Medes and Persians which altereth not” on the other 
If we can but discover it, and follow it, we shall accom 
plish a great deal in our allotted term of life. 
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Radio Address Misconstrued 


Eprrox, THE ROTARIAN: 


OU may remember that on the 
VY vier the convention opened at St. 

Louis, I and four other overseas 
delegates were invited by the St. Louis 
Post Despatch to broadcast short speeches 
dealing with the prospects before Rotary 
in our respective countries. 

When I returned to Shanghai, I de- 
livered an address before the club, deal- 
ing with my Rotary experiences in the 
United States and Canada, especially at 
the convention; I also gave particulars 
of my broadcasted speech. It has re- 
cently come to my notice that a wrong 
interpretation has been given to certain 
parts of this speech, and I also under- 
stand that the accuracy of one or two 
of my statements has been questioned. 

In the radio room of the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch, as the time allotted was 
limited, I had perforce to generalize to 
a greater extent than would have been 
the case under different circumstances. 
Thus it is quite possible that what I said 
may have resulted in misconception on 
the part of some of my audience, more 
particularly those who were not very 
well informed regarding the history of 
the great country in which it has been 
my lot to dwell for many years, and 
who have not followed the development 
of the present economic situation. In 
order to prove conclusively—if such 
proof be needed—that I am a friend of 
China, in every sense of the word, and 
to disperse any misconceptions that may 
have arisen, I hope you will find space 
to publish this letter in an early issue of 
THE ROTARIAN,. 

In the first place, I said that there 
were 430 million people in China, of 
whom 400 millions were poor agricul- 
turalists. Now, there has never been a 
census taken along foreign lines, so it is 
easily understandable that estimates of 
population vary enormously. For in- 
stance, a census taken in 1910 places 
the total at 331 millions; in 1904, Mr. 
Rockhill, the then American Minister to 
China, estimated the population of China 
proper (the eighteen provinces) at 270 
millions; in 1920, the organization of the 
Chinese Post Office was utilized to se- 
cure an estimate, their figures being 
427,679,214. As estimates of population 
vary so widely, so also must estimates 
differ regarding the number of Chinese 
engaged in agriculture. The actual 


Poverty of the agricultural population of 











ETTERS will be selected 
for this “open forum” pri- 
marily because of the wide in- 
terest in their subject matter. 
Owing to space limitations let- 
ters submitted for this depart- 
ment should be as concise as 
possible. Being personal opin- 
ions, the letters are presented 
with neither the approval nor 
disapproval of the editors or 
publishers. 

To the members of Rotary 
clubs in small cities, we re- 
spectfully suggest the careful 
reading of the letter, “The 
Task Is Completed.” 








China is, of course, no reason why every 
peasant and farmer could not become 


a Rotarian, from the ethical point of 
view: I should have made it clear that 
poverty is only a physical barrier. 

Some exception appears to have been 
taken to my statement that only a very 
small proportion of the immense popu- 
lation of China understands the English 
language, on the ground that people 
need not necessarily read and write Eng- 
lish in order to be able to understand 
and practise Rotarian principles. Ob- 
viously it was the farthest thing from 
my mind to suggest that the Chinese, as 
a race, could not become Rotarians be- 
cause so few, comparatively, understand 
English. What I meant to convey was, 
that if Rotary is to be taught to and 
adopted by the whole of the country, we 
must first secure and then instruct at the 
various clubs in China, established and 
to be established, a large number of Eng- 
lish-speaking Chinese who would, in turn, 
become Rotary missionaries to their fel- 
low-countrymen. Although my club has 
published a little booklet in the Chinese 
language descriptive of Rotary (which 
we hope will. have a wide and increas- 
ing circulation), our International Head- 
quarters have not yet the facilities to 
spread the gospel of Rotary in the 
Chinese and other oriental languages. 
Doubtless in the years to come we shall 
see our staff at Headquarters include 
representatives of every race under the 
sun, and Rotary literature published in 
every language known to man. 

Whether the Chinese as a nation hold 


and practise altruistic principles | must 
leave to the judgment of those who have 
studied this wonderful race on their na- 
tive soil, or by means of the countless 
books that have been published regarding 
the people, their characteristics, etc. 
Books, however, are often misleading, 
for times are changing and will change 
still more. Many of the present genera- 
tion in China are altruists in the true 
sense of the word, as witness the numer 
ous self-sacrificing works of charity car 
ried on in Shanghai and its vicinity, and 
in other cities of China. As regards the 
coming generation, we may look with 
confidence for an enormous growth in 
the development among them of the prin 
ciple so dear to all Rotarians—Service 
to Others. 

I would like to conclude this letter with 
the final paragraph of my broadcasted 
speech: “May the day soon dawn when 
Rotary and all that Rotary means may 
be part of the daily life of the teeming 
millions of China.” 

Hart NorMan, 


Shanghai, China. 
“The Task Is Completed” 


Epiror, THE RoTaRIAN: 


During and before the war there were 
few community clearing houses through- 
out the country as there are now in the 
many local chambers of 
Luncheon clubs sprung up everywhere, 


commerce. 


and where one international club blos- 
somed forth another club of another in- 
ternational group soon followed. They 
did wonderful work in bringing men out 
of their shells of reserve, in becoming 
training schools of leadership and forums 
of public discussion. As a result of these 
small informal groups many chambers of 
commerce with trained paid secretaries 
were organized. 

But now the war is over. And the 
task of the luncheon club is over, at least 
in the small town. Personally I have 
been a Rotarian in five different clubs 
since 1912, secretary of two and organ- 
izer of two more. So I say with perfect 
candor that while I have enjoyed my 
Rotary affiliations immensely and am 
deeply indebted to them for many happy 
times and golden friendships, I believe 
that it is now time for the luncheon 
clubs of the country in towns under 75, 
000 to surrender their charters and 
ganize strong Chambers of Commerce. 


For a Chamber of Commerce has 
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everything that a luncheon club has, it is 
just as non-political, just as non-sectarian, 
and just as national, and there is noth- 
ing that a luncheon club does not do, or 
cannot do that a Chamber of Commerce 
cannot do or does as well or better. The 
Chamber of Commerce has no mysticism, 
no secret grip, no rituals, no passwords 
and no rites. 

It builds with its feet on the ground 
but with its mind full of visions, as a 
luncheon club does. It believes too that 
“We Build” and “He profits most who 
serves best.” And the Chamber of Com- 
merce is even more idealistic and at the 
same time more practical than any lun- 
cheon club. Its very organization pro- 
duces solidarity. It has a paid all-time 
secretary and the only luncheon clubs 
that really do anything of any moment 
have to resort to this paid secretary and 
staff also. The Chamber meetings are 
better forums of public discussion than 
the meetings of the luncheon clubs are, 
for they attract larger crowds and bet- 
ter speakers. The possibilities for serv- 
ice are greater and more inspiring in a 
Chamber of Commerce than in a lun- 
cheon club, for in a Chamber a man is 
working for his entire city and in a club 
only for a small group. 

In a small town the average man is 
limited in income and when he pays his 
taxes, his dues in a Chamber of Com- 
merce, a luncheon club, several lodges, 
a country club, college fraternity, and 
the numerous drives, he has little left. 
No week is long enough for all the meet- 
ings a good small-town citizen has to at- 
tend and no purse is large enough for 
him to do his duty as he would like to do 
it. It becomes a grave matter to know 
what to eliminate in order that his time 
and mgney will go round. He starts in 
an hysteria to do it all, to be “a good 
fellow” and take part in everything, and 
ends in a sulky grouch and unwillingness 
to do anything. From a spendthrift of 
time and money for the common weal he 
goes to the other extreme and becomes 
a miser. 

Luncheon clubs in the small town are 
now a fifth wheel. We should recog- 
nize their excellent work in the past and 
realize that their mission is ended when 
they have organized commercial and civic 
organizations that include every forward- 
looking citizen. They should hand in 


their charters and become loyal Chamber 
of Commerce workers instead of small 
jealousy causing groups, dividing the 
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backbone of the town’s business men into 
small, distrustful groups instead of one 
unifying whole. The only luncheon clubs 
that really amount to anything. as any 
truthful Chamber of Commerce or lunch- 
eon club executive will admit, are those 
that have paid officers and are located in 
towns of over 75,000 population. All the 
rest are merely pleasure-seeking groups 
or self-praisers. The very rare exception 
proves the rule. 

If luncheon clubs are the leaders of 
the community they boast they are, let 
them acknowledge the overlapping there 
is in any small town and lead the way to 
unity. The U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
made up of many local trade and com- 
mercial bodies, is infinitely more power- 
ful and respected in the world than any 
international luncheon club organization. 
It is folly to argue this axiom. 

Chambers of Commerce have enlarged 
and changed their programs of work in 
the past five years. Let the luncheon 
clubs do likewise ard play their new roles 
in the work of the home communities. 
And this new work is to break up the old 
barrier-making clubs and play the game 
for Home Town with every citizen. 

Rotary, Kiwanis, and all the other 
similar clubs have been tremendously 
helped by the idealism of the clergy and 
others not in actual business. But have 
we not gone too far and talked too much 
idealism and too little business? We 
have wandered into pitfalls and stumbled 
over horseblocks while we are counting 
the stars. Let us now get down to earth 
and play ball. 

The Chambers of Commerce of the 
country are as firm believers in and as 
firm followers of the Golden Rule as any 
luncheon club. Their secretaries are en- 
listed from the most progressive of busi- 
ness executives. The time of the old 
boozing, glad-hand artist type has given 
way to the clean, keen college-trained 
man who spends his summers taking sum- 
mer-school work studying better cham- 
ber of commerce methods and economics. 
Noise is giving place to work. 

International Rotary should be the first 
organization to discourage the founding 
of new clubs in towns under 75,000 
where there is a Chamber of Commerce. 
Charters to luncheon clubs should be 
given only where there is no civic com- 
mercial body and should be given with 
the understanding that they will be re- 
voked as soon as a good Chamber has 
been organized and the Rotary Club 
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should constantly work for that ide, 
Let there be more sanity in our byg;. 
ness life! Let us eliminate the presen; 
overlapping of finances and manpower 
We welcome the avalanche o: yer}, 
barrages from the S. O. S. warrio;: 
against the front line Chamber of Com. 
merce. 
Our gas masks are ready. We are on 
the alert. 
WitiaM J. Wacker, 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce. 
Member, Rotary Club, Greensburg, Po. 


Objectionable Songs 


Eprtor, THE ROTARIAN: 


One of the great things Rotary has 
done for the world is to popularize com- 
munity singing, especially among that 
class of men who may have been inter- 
ested in singing as students in college. 
but who have done very little singing 
since their younger days. 

There is nothing more exhilirating 
than to see a group of big grown up 
two-fisted fellows, singing as though life 
depended upon it, and I am not so sure 
but that real life does depend upon it. 

Many Rotary clubs have feature 
singing so strongly that the club has be- 
come to be known as the “singing 
bunch” and no one will ever know how 
many heart aches and bitter disappoint- 
ments have been dispelled or assuagéd 
through the singing of songs of other 
days. 

One of God’s greatest gifts to man- 
kind is the ability to appreciate and en- 
joy music. It must be that it is just a 
little bit of heaven given to man in order 
to make his life bigger and better. 

The singing of the American soldier 
across the water was nothing short of 
a revelation to the people of England 
and France, and even Germany came to 
appreciate what a singing army can do 
in the way of fighting. They who sang 
as they went, walked with lighter step 
and braver heart as they went into 
battle, many of them for the last time. 
Blessed is the man who can face danger 
and death with a song on his lips, even 
though there may be sadness in his heart. 

Americans are especially fortunate in 
their ability to sing and Rotary has done 
much to enable men to forget their re- 
serve and join with the bunch in a good 
old song. 

I remember that when we were in 
London after the Edinburgh convention, 
Lady Astor told us (Cont’d on page 4!) 
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I JERE you can walk over to Main Street, drop in at the sign of the Rotary flag, get your guest’s badge, and make your- 
’ self at Homel The fellows are always glad to see you and to learn what your club is doing, and while you bend elbows 
over the luncheon table they will tell you about the best club in the best town in the best country in the World! 


Small Club Starts 
$10,000 Student Loan Fund 


—4amagua, Pa.—tThe _ thirty-six 
| members of the local club have 
been active in boys’ welfare work 
luring the winter. They have founded 
llege loan fund” and use it to help 
igh-school graduates through college. 
[hey have also reorganized and taken 
over several troops of Boy Scouts, and 
have cared for a number of other boys 
whose advantages have been limited. 

(he State Welfare Department and the 
Health Department have furnished sev- 
eral speakers for a series of interesting 
meetings. 

The club has set $10,000 as the goal for 
its loan fund, and hopes to reach it in 
the near future as the result of voluntary 
gifts from members. 

Such work naturally could not be done, 
vithout every member’s cooperation. 


British-Hawaiian Night 
Twines New Leis 


Hiro, Hawarr.—The secretary of the 


Hilo club hit on a happy idea when he 
started the “British-Hawaiian Night.” 
Speeches from ten British clubs were 
delivered by proxy, and the whole atmos- 
phere of the meeting was that of inter- 
national friendship. Of course they 
sang “Annie Laurie’”—and of course the 
Scots carried off the honors despite the 
efforts of representatives of three other 
nations. One of the most interesting 
addresses read at this meeting was pre- 
pared by the secretary of the Hudders- 
field, England, club. It dealt largely with 
the anthropological and archaelogical 
similarities of America and Europe, and 
showed the possibility of a link between 
the continents in early times, and this 
link, Atlantis, was used as a symbol of 


Rotary. 


Japanese Relief W ork 
Makes Steady Progress 

Toxyo, JAPpAN.—Two interesting let 
ters published in the Weekly-Bulletin ot 
the local Rotary club show how Rotary’s 
fund is serving in various ways. The 
first is a report from the Charity Lying 
In Hospital at Honjo which shows that, 
thanks to a donation from the Imperial 
Household, one from a municipal subsidy, 
various private contributions, and the 
Rotary fund, the hospital has been re 
built and the work recommenced with a 
capital of 14,450 yen. The Rotary fund 
supplied 10,000 yen. Then comes a lette1 
typical of many received from the public 
schools, expressing thanks for the va 
rious useful articles secured through the 
Rotary fund, and commending this form 
of community service. 

Lastly, the bulletin records the rather 








Tl 's picture was taken at the first anniversary meeting of the Rotary Club of Osaka, Japan, and proves that these Rotarians are 
sti! able to smile despite the business troubles caused by the recent earthquake. Because of short notice not all of the thirty-four 


m:mbers of the club were able to attend the meeting, but more than half of them appear in this picture. 


The club president, Y. 


hino, is the fifth man from the left in the middle row; the secretary, K. Fukushima, is fourth from the right of the last row; 
and his assistant, S. Tsuyuguchi, is third from the left in the last row. 
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plies were being distributed to some 
118 schools. Brief histories of 
Rotary were also sent to each of 
the schools. 


Awarded Civic Trophy 
By Optimist’s Club 

Fort WayNnE, Inp.—About four 
hundred people attended the annual 
Civic Trophy Award Dinner of the 
Optimist’s Club. The trophy was 
awarded this year to Rotarian Bert 
J. Griswold, who was thus publicly : “e 
recognized as the citizen who was _ | SUPE 
most useful to Fort Wayne during 
1923. Thomas R. Marshall, former | 
Vice-President of the United 
States, was the chief speaker at 
this dinner. | 

| 


Buy Fifty Acres 
Of Health 

Mr. Clemens, Micu.—The local 
Rotary Club, which has some 
forty-five members, has just pur- 











Joe Mitchell Chapple is a member of the 
Rotary Club of Boston, Mass., editor of the 


The Scheyville Training Farm near Sydney, Aus. 
tralia, is operated by the Province for the 


“National Magazine,” author of “Heart ss : at 
Throbs” and motion-picture producer of chased fifty acres ot land to be training of boy immigrants just out from Great we 
stories adapted from that book. Joe Mit- used as a camping ground for Boy _ Britain. Local Rotarians became interested in ir 

the farm after hearing a description of its work ive 


chell, it is said, knows more famous men and Girl Scouts and as picnic 
and women than any other man in the grounds for all Rotarians and their 
world. He has recently been appointed families. To secure these fifty 
biographer of the late President Harding. - : 

acres of woodland and stream, it 
was necessary to purchase a farm 
of one hundred and twenty acres. 


given by the Minister for Labour and Industry at S 
a club luncheon. The Rotarians accepted an “aa 
invitation to visit the farm, and heard him tell 
forty boys how he himself, had first come to thes 
Australia a poor friendless boy. In the picture start 
are the Honorable Mr. Farrar (right) President s 
Benj. R. Gelling of Sydney Rotary (center) and 


amusing experience of the club's secre- 


tary with local detectives who were inter 
ested in Rotary’s activities. The secre- 


tary received a call from a detective of 


The club raised the necessary $6,- 
100 in half an hour by offering the 
members shares at $25 a share and 















Rotarian E. J. Payne (left) with samples of 


oats grown on the farm. 


the Nihonbashi station, who asked him > s then ass sponsibility fo 
ii: Shc teenie hi alan fie illowing each member to purchase wh pane 8 ee 
eis 6*5 © ““~*ags many as he felt able to. Eleven : ilk si apa ( 
When informed that the secretary was a e re-sold. Plans were made for building a a 
stock broker the detective retired, ap lodge, sinking wells, building roads, and . 
parently disappointed. Two days late: otherwise improving the camp-site. Last . 
another caller handed the secretary a summer the club entertained fifty-five 
card reading: “Foreign Department of Boy Scouts at camp for two weeks; this R 
Chief Police Bureau.” When asked if year a larger attendance is predicted. 
he had come to arrest anybody, the de ys 
tective said, “No, no! but since we have Community Ice Carnival 7 
read in the newspapers that your club has Proves Success ‘ 
received a large contribution, and you WestFIELp, N. J.—More than a thov- . 
are making donations to various institu- sand people watched while eighty-seven 
tions, we wished to know more about the young people of Westfield flashed across Que 
nature of the club, : the ice in the skat- W 
that we might ing races which P 
report it to the were the feature of i 
Minister of Home the community's a 
Affairs.” The sec first ice-carnival. 
retary then told all The carnival was 
he knew about Ro- promoted by the yi 
tary and the detec- local Rotary Club e 
eS) ee ee which enlisted the ie 
well satisfied. aid of the fire chie/ 
The club believes and other civic au- 
it has solved the thorities in its ef- 
mystery. The pro- forts to secure 
Sa ae oe Walter A. Saunders, president of the Rotary Club of Corpus Christi, Texas, is a firm wa age a ws 
believer in a closer union of employer and employee. The above illustration of a hand- races, straight ane 
blackboards, eras- some clock, presented to Walter by his employees, is concrete evidence that the belief fancy skating both 
ers, and wall-maps, is mutual. But the best part of it is that the clock was (with the exception of the received attention 
and decorated with movements) all made in Walter’s own shop without his becoming aware of his employees’ from the. local 
a Rotary flag and intentions. Signals had been arranged between the men in the front office and those champions while a 
apr a - the shops and whenever Walter decided to look something over in the “back” a tual 
vhistle warned the men who were trimming down the brass castings. Altogether the touch of carniva 
from Tokyo Rotary employees did about $400 worth of work on the clock which is perfect in every detail. atmosphere a ied 
Club” must have The casting of the Rotary Wheel was made in San Antonio, but no one knows where the a great deal to the g 
attracted oihetel at. solid mahogany used in the base came from, for that was washed up at Corpus Christi : ; the 
by the Gulf waters. Walter says he values the clock very highly, but values the friend- enjoyment of "a 


tention as the sup- 


ship shown by his fellow-workers still more. 


crowd. 
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“Dispense? of an @ 
an W orld’s Romance 


san JUN, Porto Rico.—For several 
vears the san Juan club has been plan- 
ning to do something worth while for the 


hovs of the city, particularly the boys 
of the streets. This planning always 
ended at the question of someone to di- 
-ect the work. So the club decided to 
hack the local Y. M. C. A. and assist in 
securing an experienced boys’ work sec- 
retary, and raised $2,000 towards the 
support of his first year’s work. 

Soon after his arrival in San Juan, 
Mr. Dome, the new secretary, started a 
Newsboys’ Club which now has sixty 
members. These boys are given two 
hours at the Y. M. C. A. every Saturday 
night, where they enjoy athletics, swim- 
ming, movies, and talks by leading busi- 
ness men. 

The Rotarians provided a Christmas 
dinner for them—the first thing of its 
sort ever held in Porto Rico. Forty boys 
attended and entered heartily into the 
spirit of the thing. Several Rotarians 
save encouraging talks, and one, dressed 
as Santa Claus, distributed presents. 


To inculcate habits of thrift among 
these boys the Rotary Savings Club was 
started, Rotarians offering to deposit one 
lollar to the account of every boy who 
saved ten cents a week for three months. 
Each Saturday night the boys make their 
leposits with the secretary, and many 
f them will be able to claim the dollar 
reward. It is hoped that this encourage- 


saving, 

A boys’ camp is planned for next sum- 
mer, and it is hoped to give several four- 
or five-day outings to groups of street 
boys. 

San Juan Rotarians believe they are 


cooperating in a constructive piece of 
work, 


(Quaker City Rotary Observes 

“When We Were Boys” Day 

Pu (LADELPHIA, Pa.—A recent program 
of the local Rotary club proved excep- 
tionally interesting, and the idea may be 
alowed by any club desiring to promote 
‘loser friendships among its members. 
Hor this “When We Were Boys” Day, 
‘ie secretary had discovered in advance 
the birthplace of each of the 340 mem- 
ers and grouped them according to 
‘ountries, states, cities, counties, towns, 
ete, lt was found that the members 
aled from nine countries, and fourteen 
States of the Union. 

large placards designating certain 
“tates or cities were placed at each table, 
ind as the members entered they were 
“signed to their respective tables. A 
‘teat deal of reminiscing naturally fol- 
wed. New acquaintanceships were 
‘Tomptly formed between men hitherto 
sorant of their common birthplace, and 
‘uch experiences related as being “tanned” 
*y the same schoolmaster or attending the 
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Have phone privacy 


—free trial offer 
makes Hush-a-phone 
available to all 


business men— 


Hundreds of business men have told us of losses of contracts, customers 
and even friends that they could trace directly to “leaks” of valuable 
information through unguarded telephone conversations. Such leaks 
with their resulting losses are inevitable unless some safeguard is pro- 
vided that will insure the privacy of telephone conversation. 


There are two ways to get telephone privacy when there are persons in 
the same room or office with you. One way is to make an embarrassing 
apology while you run around looking for an isolated ’phone, or shut 
yourself up into a stuffy booth. The other way is to sit right at your desk 
and talk in your natural tone of voice into the Hush-A-Phone—a voice 
silencer that slips on or off your phone at will and renders your conver- 
sation inaudible to persons only a few feet from you. 


Thousands of bankers and prominent business men have adopted the 
Hush-A-Phone as a protection against “leaks.” It assures absolute voice 
privacy at your own ’phone. It spares you the embarrassment of side- 
stepping important calls when there are visitors at your desk. It insures 
you against the danger of careless gossip of friends as well as against 
the intentional eavesdropping of the malicious. At the same time, it 
makes for a clearer wire by keeping outside noises out of the trans- 
mitter and promotes office quiet by making the speaker’s voice inaudible 
to other workers. 


We invite you to try the Hush-A-Phone—without cost—on your own 
’phone. Read our offer. 


Our free trial offer 


We have received so many orders from bankers and business men who 
are now enthusiastic users and endorsers of the Hush-A-Phone that we 
are convinced that thousands of others would become “sold” if they had 
an opportunity to try the Hush-A-Phone out for themselves and see 
what a real necessity it is in modern business. We will send you the 
Hush-A-Phone for five days’ free trial. At the end of thzt time you can 
send us your check or return the instrument to us postpaid. All that 
you need do now is to fill in the coupon below and mail it to us at- 
tached to your letterhead. We will ship you the Hush-A-Phone by 
return mail. 


Mail this coupon for trial order 


HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 
Room 1301—19 Madison Ave., New York City 


Gentlemen: 

You may send me.........++++++ Hush-A-Phones on approval for five days. At the end 
of five days we agree to return them to you postage paid or to remit $10.00 for every one 
not returned. 


WN TI, 5 ois odo ccew ends bana guseesdGeRSes Hep Ce Cdesehie raudedewertdeuseeietcsarsaddexsciéedes 
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Call ’em to Order! 


¢ 





ROTARY BELL No. 29 


Here is just the thing! A Rotarian Bell for 
use at Rotary meetings. A unique table 
ornament, a sight prettier and infinitely more 
agreeable than the harsh gavel. It has a 
clear, rich note that makes itself heard above 
the din of cheerful voices. Finished in a rich 
bronze; 11 inches in height. 
tion on name plate under emblem. 
Complete with striker........ 


2 


ROTARY GONG No. 28 


A beautiful big gong with the Rotary emblem. 
Has a deep, mellow tone that penetrates and 
arrests the attention. Beautifully finished in 


Any m0 str 


25.00 





a rich bronze. | Stands 13 inches high. Any 
desired inscription will be put on name plate 
under emblem. ( \ ) 
Compiete with striker................ $35. 


ORDER TODAY 


GEO. E. FERN 
1252 Elm St. Cincinnati, O. 














poms \{ANUFACTURERS—FINISHERS 


AUTOMOBILE TOP 





MATERIALS 
Single Double | Waterproof Cloths 
Texture Slip Cover 


Materials 
Rain Coat Material 


Fine, Long Grains 
Art Leather 





Rubberizing, Coating for the Trade 
Send for Samples and Prices 
Combined and Coated 
Rubber Fabrics 





The Toledo Auto Fabrics Co. 











TOLEDO, OHIO 











The Rotary Club Meets 


IN MONTREAL on Tuesdays, 12:45, at 


{LPindsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 
JOHN DAVIDSON, Manager 
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same church. Three members delivered 
suitable talks, and the whole atmosphere 
of the meeting was carefully planned to 
bring crowding memories of boyhood 
days. 

This program takes a little work, but 
the results justified the effort. The Phila- 
delphians recommend it to all clubs, but 
particularly to very large clubs where 
the members come from all parts of the 
world. 


“Rotary Extra” Is Marvel 
Of the Disassociated Press 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The Rotary Extra 
published for the local Rotary Club by 
the Indianapolis Star and issued as a 
souvenir of the Twentieth District Con- 
ference at French Lick evoked many 
chuckles from the 200 Indianapolis Ro- 
tarians attending the conference. Issued 
as a complete newspaper, the extra car- 
ried a unique front page on which the 
portraits of the club’s officers were gro- 
tesquely reproduced by a little trick 
camera work of the Star’s staff photog- 
rapher. The streamer headline announced 
to a startled world: “200 Prominent 
Men Missing.” The extra was circulated 
on the special train which carried the 
Indianapolis Rotarians to the conference, 
and in addition to more or less authentic 
biographies of the club officers it con- 
tained directions for seeing the interest- 
ing points of French Lick, and news of 
various incidents on the pilgrimage to the 
conference city. 


Missed But One Meeting 
In Thirteen Years 

ProvipENcE, R. I.—‘“‘Lon Sanborn,” 
who has the enviable record of having 
missed only one Rotary meeting in thir- 
teen years, was recently presented with a 
Rotary button set with a diamond. The 
jewelled emblem was the gift of a 
jeweller who manufactures Rotary em- 
blems, and the presentation was heartily 
applauded by Lon’s fellow-members. It 
is believed that Rotarian Sanborn has 
established a world’s record in Rotary at- 
tendance. 


Wonder If They Sang 
“Jingle Bells?” 

Apion, N. Y.—The Albion Rotary 
clubhouse, Lone Star Inn, is two miles 
west of the town. In response to Paul 
Harris’ message, the club had planned a 
special anniversary meeting for the regu- 
lar luncheon on Feb. 21st. On the 20th, 
all western New York was buried under 
two feet of snow, with drifts that piled 
up eight feet, and accompanied by the 
worst blizzard in years. Despite the ef- 
forts of big Liberty truck plows to clear 


| the highways, motor transportation was 
| impossible. 


Undaunted the club secured bob-sleighs 


| and started out for the scheduled meeting. 


Most members waded through drifts at 
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considerable difficulty before they arrive 
but a full meeting was recorded ~though 
an hour late. The anniversary cele};,. 
tion was most successful. 

Last March, this club chartere: a Py. 
man for the district convention at Tp. 
ronto and brought home the attendance 
banner awarded. A fifteen per cent dele. 
gation went to the St. Louis convention, 
Plans are now formulated for a convoy 
of automobiles and a hundred per cen; 
attendance at the Toronto convention jn 
June. Albion issues a challenge to clubs 
of less than fifty members for a record 
convention attendance. 


A Laboratory Devoted to 
Research in Youth 

Weston, W. Va.—The local Rotary 
Club, unknowingly, established a prece- 
dent when it invited Rotarians of the 
Monongahela Valley to attend an inter- 
city meeting, held at the historic Stone- 
wall Jackson Park last October. 


Jackson’s Mill, where the great Con- 
federate spent his youth, has long been 
an historic landmark, but it remained for 
Lewis County, of which Weston is the 
county seat, to donate the mill and 35 
acres of ground to the State for park 
purposes. Five acres were donated by 
the traction company whose lines serve 
the park; while the last State legisla- 
ture appropriated $150,000 and 50 addi- 
tional acres, for the further development 
of the park. 


Thus what two years ago was only an 
interesting landmark the center of a 
great outdoor laboratory dedicated to the 
improvement of country boys and girls 
of the State. Here is the center of the 
activity of the 4-H clubs, whose subject 
is development of heart, head, hand and 
health. 


Because of the comparative newness 
of the park many Rotarians who attend- 
ed the inter-city meeting had never real- 
ized its possibilities. This meeting which 
afforded opportunity for inspection of 
the buildings and grounds, meals in the 
cheery mess hall where the youngsters 


(Continued on page 36) 








The Torquay Conference 


| 
HE annual conference of Bri ish | 
Rotary, which will be held at | 
Torquay on May 13-l6th has many | 
features of unusual interest. Among | 
the chief speakers will be Viscoun'!ess 
Astor, M.P., who is to discuss “Na | 
tional Sentiment as a Peace Factur”; | 
Guy Gundaker, International Pesi- 
dent who will address the confer sce | 
on “Rotary International”; Past [n- | 
ternational President Frank Mu ‘0!- 
land will speak of “The Genius ind | 
Genesis of Rotary”; Professor ur | 
stall of Birmingham University ill | 
tell of “Rotary’s Opportunity in | 
Commercial Education.” All of | :¢s¢ 
and other addresses should in! rest 
Rotarians from all parts of the w «ld. 


— 
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Children Killed! 












ULINED 
PLTORDUND RouTENT) Ny 


Awarded Gold Medal 
Brazilian Centennial Exposition 








-nd injured while playing in the streets of our cit- 
ics within a year. Rotarians— Why not establish 
» safe playground system for your childrenr 





TORONTO SPECIALTY MFG. CO., Canadian Agents, 9 Richmond St. East, Toronto, Ont. 














Almost a quarter of a century devoted 
to the development and manufacture of 
children’s outdoor health building goods 
and, being the largest manufacturers 
of playground equipment, it places us 
in a unique position to assist clubs in 
a playground project. 


Catalog and other information 
gladly sent upon request 


HILL-STANDARD Co. 
ANDERSON, IND. U. S. A. 














GRAPE VINES 


EXTRA LARGE—EXTRA STRONG 
Well-Rooted 3-YEAR OLD PLANTS 


1 RED 
1 WHITE 
1 BLUE 
For Delicious Grape Juice, Plant These Three Varieties— 
HTON RED—Bunches large, compact, shouldered; berries rich wine 
with purple bloom; pulp tender, almost seedless, juicy, sugary, and 
h; vine vigorous grower, prolific and early bearer. A superior vari- 
, ripening about a week earlier than Delaware. 
NIAGARA WHITE—Bunches very large, uniform and compact; berries 
ge, pale yellow, with a thin white bloom; pulp melting, sweet, and 
ghtful; vine strong grower and very hardy. An excellent variety 
either home or market garden. Ripens a little before Concord. 
ORD BLUE—Bunches large and compact; berries large, round, almost 
k, covered with delicate blue bloom; pulp juicy and sweet; vine 
hardy and equally productive. A great favorite and sweet; vine 


Send us you name for a copy of our beautiful Catalogue and Planting 


Guide. 60 illustrations—Fruit, Nut and Ornamental Trees, Roses, Shrubs, 
Everz-eens, Vines, Peonies, etc. Just ask for Catalogue “E.” 


GLEN BROTHERS, Inc., Glenwood Nursery 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


““Famous Since the Sixties” 











‘Better 


and more friendly merchandising” 


ITH a vigor and vigil that is unrelaxing, 

Armand is trying to bring about better and 

more friendly merchandising conditions and 

fair profits on face powder of merit. Toward 

that end we propose to spend our time, our money and 

our effort, all the while being friendly, profitable and 
loyal.” 

This expressed in his own words is Carl Weeks’ atti- 


tude toward the Armand merchandising policy 


The magic touch of cold cream; the alluring fra- 
grance of rare perfumes; exquisite quality—the result, 
Armand Cold Cream Powder. It is the best face pow- 
der money can buy. 


CARL WEEKS, President 


Armand—Des Moines Armand Ltd.—St. Thomas 


Ontario, Canada 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
In-The - PINK: & ‘WHITE - BOXES 
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Stop 


at the Home of the 


New York Rotary Club 


O hotel could possibly be 

as proud as we are to be 
truthfully known as “The 
New York Home of the 
Rotary Club.” 


Here, at the McAlpin, you 
may meet Rotarians from all 
over the world. Rotarian 
Arthur L. Lee, managing dir- 
ector, welcomes each and 
every one. 


Just put this ®) after your 
name as you sign the register. 
We'll soon prove to you that 
the open hand of hospitality 
prevails. 

ARTHUR L. LEE, Managing Director. 








he Center of Convenience 
Broadway at 34" Street 


Hoke MAhin 











TAKING SOUNDINGS 


On a strange coast or in foggy weather, the navi- 
gator, to protect his ship, takes soundings. By the 
depth of the water and the deposit brought up on 
the lead, he is able to determine his position. 

To protect your health against such constitutional 
diseases as diabetes, Bright’s disease and other 
ailments toward which your constitution may be 
drifting without your knowing it, you should take 
periodical “‘health soundings.’’ 

This is the function of our Bureau. By means of 
urinalysis, we make a _ periodical check-up on the 
State of your health These reports are true pro- 
tection against those diseases towards which the 
system can drift unsuspected, as they are not 
apparent to the naked eye. 

We don’t interfere with the function or service 
of your doctor. When you need his advice, our 
reports inform you of the fact 

The service takes only four minutes of your time 
per year. The cost is negligible and you can have 
full particulars of the service, what it means and 
what it does, free, without obligatio 


National Bureau of Analysis 
R. 44 Republic Building Chicago 
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‘Rotary Club Activities 


(Continued from page 34) 


have such riotous fun, and all within 
sight of the mill where Stonewall and 
his uncle ground corn nearly a century 
ago—made the Rotarians want to re- 
turn. 

Every community in West Virginia 
has one or more of the 4-H clubs and 
their work for the young has the con- 
stant attention of the Farm Agent and 
the Home Demonstration Agent. Club 
members have the opportunity to attend 
the annual 10-day camp and conferences 
at Stonewall Jackson Park, 

“Bill” Kendricks, a Weston Rotarian 
in charge of the 4-H club work of the 
State, is largely responsible for the de- 
velopment of the work. This year the 
State University thought enough of the 
project to assign Bill to the Park for the 
whole year instead of just for the three 
summer months. Under Bill’s leadership 
this huge experiment station is taking at- 
tractive and efficient form. Only hand- 
some, permanent buildings which har- 
monize with the surroundings and with 
each other will be permitted. A start has 
been made in the plan for each of the 
55 counties to erect a cottage in the park 
which shall be the headquarters of boys 
and girls of that county attending the 
4-H camp. Three such cottages are al- 
ready erected. 

What appealed to local Rotarians about 
this project was the practical attempt to 
develop new leadership under almost 
ideal conditions. They believe it is a 
most sensible form of “back to the farm” 
movement, because it aims to make the 
farm seem more desirable to the coming 
generation. So it is only natural that 
the clubs participating — Clarksburg, 
Fairmont, Morgantown, Buckhannon, El- 
kins and Weston—should want to go back 
and keep going back to the scene of this 
intensely interesting experiment. 
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How Will You Increase 
Next Month’s Business 


? 


The Novelty News is replete 
with up-to-the-minute plans and 
methods for business men who 
want to increase sales and 
profits. 


Many of these plans will fit 
your business. 


Did you ever see a copy? One 
will be sent with our compli. 
ments to any business man 
mentioning THE ROTARIAN. 


Write for your copy. 


THE NOVELTY NEWS, 


= Waukegan, III. 





ON YOUR FREIGHT 
SHIPMENTS 

of Household Goods, Automobiles and 

Machinery for domestic points, and 


everything—from a case to a carload— 
for Export. How? 


Write the nearest office. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL 





FREIGHT COMPANY 


Export and Domestic Freight Forwarders 


General Offices: 203 Dearborn St., Chicago 
Eastern Offices: Woolworth Bldg., New York 


Boston, Old South Bldg. 
Buffalo, Ellicott 










Square 
: Philadelphia, Drexel Bldg. 
Le oe Cleveland, Hippodrome Blie 
ins pet ovale, rome Bldg. 
“ANS CONTINENTAL a =— Los Angeles, Vv 


an —_ ~ 
San Frarxisco, Monadnock Bidg. 
Seattle, L. C. Smith Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., 13th & Kearney Sts. 








—— 
SAVE MONEY 








Salt Lake City, 136 So. 4th West St. 





Index to the 1923 Issues of 
THE ROTARIAN 


N index to the 1923 issues of THE 
RotarRtAN is now ready for dis- 
tribution. Copies have been mailed 
to all club secretaries for the use of 





clubs desiring to bind the year’s is- 
sues of the magazine. A copy of this 
index will also be mailed free to any 
Rotarian upon a request to the Secre- 
tary’s Office. The 1923 numbers of 
“The Magazine of Service” contain a 
valuable amount of Rotary material 
—material for speeches, programs, 
and general information. Every club 
library should contain a bound vol- 
umn of these issues for the use of 
Committee Chairmen and for the gen- 
eral use of club members. Also, if 
your local library, your high-school 
library, your Chamber of Commerce, 
etc., are receiving THE Rotarian they 
should be encouraged to have the mag- 
azine bound and placed on file for 
ready reference. We have a few 
bound volumes of the 1923 numbers 
which can be had at Two Dollars the 


volume. 











Snappy 
H EAD.- 


GEAR 


for all gatherings 
of Rotarians and 
Rotarianettes. 


M. HEFTER’S SONS, 7$'Pievsusi. Ave. 





Send for 


Prices 
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DECORATION 


A post card to us wi 
bring the new Rota 
catalogue to yo 





THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc: 

Everything a Club Needs 

39 W. Adams St. Chica<o, Il 
Henry Building, Portland, Ore. 
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7: HE last list of new Rotary clubs was published in the February Number. 
vince that time other Rotary clubs have been organiz sed in the United 
Thirty- 
The Rotary Club of Milan is the first 
- organized in Italy, and there are now five Rotary clubs in Australia; 


Stotes, in England, in Canada, in Australia, in Italy, and in Cuba. 


tw of these clubs are listed here. 


en in Cuba; 
it Britain 


sixty-nine in Canada; 
The names of the presidents, secrtaries, and organizers of these 


and one hundred and forty-five in 


clubs, together with other data in connection with the organization are 


» in each instance. 


Indications are that a new record for Rotary ex- 


ion will be established during the current fiscal year. 


No. 1572. Special Representative: 
Charles F. Hill of Melrose; presi- 
dent, Harold F. Parker; 

F, Champagne. 

Medford, Massachusetts. Club No. 
Special Representative: Frederick 
president, D. 

Michael F. 


R” DING, Massachusetts. Club 


secretary, Wm. 


Lodo. 
M. Prescott of Malden; 
Harold Hickey; secretary, 
Dyer, 

Somerville, Massachusetts. 
1574. Special Representative: Charles 
E. Keniston of Malden; president, Leon 
M. Conwell; secretary, Harry Van Ider- 
stine. 

Menomonie, Wisconsin. Club No. 1575 
Special Representative: Burton E. Nel- 
son of Menomonie; president, Burton E. 
Nelson; secretary, Byron L. Kabot. 

Littlehampton, England. Club No. 
1576. Organized under auspices of Dis- 
trict Council No. 12; president, C. E. 
Last: secretary, G. S. Stacey. 

Poole, England. Club No. 1577. Or- 
ganized under auspices of District Coun- 
cil No, 11; president, Frank J. Burton; 
secretary, Cyril C. Carter. 

Gallup, New Mexico. Club No. 1578. 
Special Representative: G. A. Martin of 
El Paso; president, J. W. Chapman; sec- 


Club No. 


retary, L. N. Cary. 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont. Club No. 
1579. Special Representative: Stephen 


C. Dorsey of Rutland; president, Gilbert 
E. Wood; secretary, Herbert A. Smith. 
_Boonton, New Jersey. Club No. 1580. 
Special Representative: Harold Van 
Natta of Morristown; president, Herbert 
S. Hitchcock; secretary, Albert S. Davis. 
Newcastle, Australia. Club No. 1581. 
Organization work completed by special 
commissioner, Sir Henry Y. Braddon. 


John Paton, president; Idris Morgan, 
secretary. 
Milan, Italy. Club No. 1582. Organ- 


ization work completed by special com- 
missioner, Fred W. Teele. James Hender- 
son, president: L. G. Culleton, secretary. 
_ Gallatin, Tennessee. Club No. 1583. 
Special Representative: J. Floyd Murrey 
of Lewisburg; president, J. Woodall 
Murrey; secretary, Marvin K. Barry. 
Camborne, England. Club No. 1584. 
Organized under auspices of District 
Council No, 10; president, Dr. W. Black- 
wood; secretary, Edgar A. Shaw. 
Pittsburg, Texas. Club No. 1585. Spe- 
cial Representative: Thomas M. Scott 
of Paris; president, Samuel R. Greer; 
secretary, Ernest Austin. 

Attalia, Alabama. Club No. 1586. Spe- 


cial Representative: Chas. P. Smith of 
—s n; president, O. D. DuPre; sec- 
etary, A. R. Allison. 

‘Sudbar ury, Ontario, Canada. Club No. 
1587 Special Representative: Harry 


Hollins 


eM ke of Sault Ste. Marie; president, 


rodie; secretary, G. M. Miller. 


Watertown, Wisconsin. Club No. 1588. 
Special Representative: Alf Rowlands of 
Madison; president, Theo. C. H. Abel- 
mann; secretary, Charles A. Skinner. 


Dunellen, New Jersey. Club No. 1589. 
Special Representative: George R. Bol- 
mer of Round Brook; president, Geo. W. 
Day; secretary, Frank M, Artley. 

Ayden, North Carolina. Club No. 1590. 
Special Representative: Cicero J. Ellen 
of Greenville; president, Geo. G, Dixon; 
secretary, John C. Andrews. 

Clay Center, Kansas. Club No. 1591. 
Special Representative: Robert B. Spil- 
man of Manhattan; president, Edwin C. 
Morgan; secretary, Louis F. Valentine. 

Dorchester, England. Club No. 1592. 
Organized under auspices of District 
Council No. 11; president, Percy Brown; 
secretary, A. H. Edwards. 

Compton, California. Club No. 1593. 
Special Representative: Lloyd L. King 
of Huntington Park; president, Carl 
Crystal; secretary, Harry E. Reed. 


Cooperstown, New York. Club No. 
1594. Special Representative: Roscoe 
Briggs of Oneonta; president, Clarence 
E. Brown; secretary, George H. Carley. 


Johnston City, Illinois. Club No. 1595. 
Special Representative: George K. 
Crichton of Herrin; president, Ben E. 
LaMaster; secretary, D. Ralph Kenshalo. 


Geneva, Ohio. Club No. 1596. Special 
Representative: William S. Hewins of 
Ashtabula; president, Frank W. Martin; 
secretary, Glenn C. Webster. 


Santa Clara, Cuba. Club No. 1597. 
Organization work completed by District 
Governor Juan J. Hernandez; president, 
Dr. Ramon Lorenzo Perez; secretary, Sr. 
Sergio R. Alvarez. 

Perry, New York. Club No. 1598. Spe- 
cial Representative: Herbert T. Kehew 
of Danville; president, Clarence M. 
Smith; secretary, Frank D. Roberts. 


Mt. Olive, North Carolina. Club No. 


1599. Special Representative: Leslie 
Weil of Goldsboro; president, I. Faison 
Witherington; secretary, S. Moseley 
Davis. 

Meyersdale, Pennsylvania. Club No. 
1600. Special Representative: W. D. Mc- 
Ginnis of Connellsville; president, Clar- 


ence Moore; secretary, J. Milton Gnagey. 


Los Gatos, California. Club No. 1601. 
Special Representative: W. L. Atkinson 
of San Jose; president, Edwin H. Melvin; 
secretary, Forrest H. Myers. 

Paso Robles, California. 


Special Representative: Homer T. Hay- 
ward of Salinas; president, J. V. Wachtel, 





| THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., 


| 


Club No. 1602. | 


Jr.; secretary, Geo. W. Hamilton. 
Schuylkill Haven, Pennsylvania. Club 
1603. Special Representative: Theodore | 


K. Leininger of Pottsville; president, El- | 
secretary, Floyd H. Minnig. | 


mer S. Noll: 
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The Bancroft - - - - Worcester, Mass 
Chas. S. Averill, Mgr. i ' 
The Ten Eyck - - - - - Albany, N. Y. 
R. J. DeLong, Harry R. Price, Mgrs. . 
Hotel Utica - - - - - - - Utica, N. Y. 
Walter Chandlér, Jr., Mgr. f 
The Onondaga. - - - - Syracuse, N. Y. 
Proctor C. Welch, Jos. Grogan, Mgrs. ; 
The Seneca - - - - - Rochester, N. Y. 
Lewis N. Wiggins, Mgr. 
aly 
The Rochester - - - - Rochester, N. Y. 
Lewis N. Wiggins, Mer. 
The Robert Treat - - - Newark, N. J 
Charles A. Carrigan, Mer. 
The Stacy-Trent - - - - Trenton, N. J. 
Charles F. Wicks, Mer. 
The Penn-Harris - - - Harrisburg, Pa 
B. F. Welty, Mer. 
The Lawrence - - - - - - - Erie, Pa 
W. A. Cochran, Mgr. . 
The Portage ---- ees Akron, Ohio 
Harry Halfacre, Mer. 
The Durant - ------- Flint, Mich. 
Geo. L. Crocker, Mer. 


The Mount Royal Hotel-Montreal, Can. 


Vernon G. Cardy, Mer. 


The King Edward - - - Toronto, Can 


L. S. Muldoon, Mgr. 


The Royal Connaught- Hamilton, Can 
E. Carter, Mer. 


The Prince “Edward - - Windsor, Can 
M. R. Gilbert, Mer. 


The Clifton - - - Niagara Falls, Can 
Open May to September 
Under Construction 
The Roosevelt - New York City, N. Y. 
The Olympic - - Seattle, Washington 
The Niagara - - Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Projected 


Alexander Hamilton - Paterson, 
Admiral Beatty - St. John, N. B., 


Also the “Colonial Chain” 


N. J. 


Can. 


The Colonial - - - - - Gardner, Mass. 
The Burritt - - - New Britain, Conn. 
The Pontiac - - - - - - Oswego, N. Y. 


Also 25 others projected. 
European Correspondent: U.N. I. T. I. 


(Unione Nazionale Industrie Touristiche 
Italiane) 
Operating fifty hotels in European Countries. 


United Hotels Company 


Frank A. Dudley ---------- President 
Frederick W. Rockwell - - Vice-President 
di Leslie Kincaid - - - - - Vice-President 

~~ L. Wiggins - - - - Vice-President 
D. Johnson ----+-----+-- Secretary 
Geo. Min O’Neill - Gen. Mgr., Canadian Hotels 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
25 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 


conde BED 


The Hallmark Nga) of Hospitality 














Banners & Flags 


The new Rotary Cata- 
a logue will be sent tomor- 
row, if you say the word. 
Inc. 


Everything a Club Needs 


39 W. Adams St. Chicago, Ill. 


Henry Building, Portiand, Ore. 


PATENTS 








CHARLES W. LOVETT SeCuat) 8106 YN MASS. 
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These are times to travel a. 


this the service to use! 


Cross This Summer 


Europe more interesting thanever. English 
the language of the world these days. Ex- 
change very much in your favor. 

Gala events—the British Empire Exhibi- 
tion, the Olympic Games, the gay racing 
seasons at Ascot, Deauville,Epsom. Age- 
old treasures of art and architecture; 
quaint, little-known and ever-alluring- 
towns. So many places to know—so many 
things to do! 





















We offer a steamship service 
supreme in the quality, size and 
speed of its ships, the number 
of its sailing dates and ports, 
the range of its prices. 

From the Majestic, the world’s largest 
ship, to the smaller but completely 
comfortable cabin steamers, each ac- 
commodation on our vast fleet offers 
ease and luxury and a most precise 
personal service. 

Facts About Our Fleets 

Direct sailings to England, Ireland, 
France, Germany, Belgium, Italy, 112 
ships. 1,200,000 tons. 244 passenger 
sailings a year to Europe. 11 cabin 
steamers—some with rates from $115. 


YXWHITE STAR LINELY, 


AMERICAN LINE \> > */ RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE Manine Company 










MAJESTIC 
World’s largest 








For interesting booklets or assistance in planning your 
trip apply to No. | Broadway, New York, the company’s 
offices elsewhere, or any authorized steamship agent. 
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Hotels Statler 


Sa Ge ©) 












Rotary Hotels 
BUFFALO DETROIT 
1100 Rooms 11006 Baths 1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 











ST. LOUIS 


650 Baths 


CLEVELAND 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 
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650 Rooms 








Plans have already been drawn and ground purchased 
for another Statler-operated hotel in Boston. 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 


2200 Rooms—The Largest Hotel in the World—2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 
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Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, cir- 
culating ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning 
newspaper is delivered free to every guest-room. Club breakfasts. 
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eT MOUNTAIN 
REFRIGERATORS 


There is a style for every taste and a size for 
every home. You buy a lifetime of perfect re- 








You can pull a Lippman 


Real Camp Comfort Kam prite Trailer “any- 


frigeration whatever your choice. 








where with any car 

TAKE None monrent with vou wun YOU TOUR Write for Attractive Booklets 
carry a uggage in Kamprite. Keep car Clear and Clean. 
Banish dread of poor hotels or makeshift camps—top MAINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
raises like awning—two real beds with mattresses slide I. Frank Stevens Nashua, N. H 
‘asily into place—a few minutes’ easy work and presto! > 
a perfect camp home- -4x7 floor space—ample headroom— 
curtain—clothes hammocks—windows—doors with screens 

-rainproof—wind proof—insectproof, “Beds for four, a 
mat on the floor, makes room for more. 

Send for this folder—‘‘The Lure of the Long, Long 

Trail.’ It is attractively illustrated with interesting de- 

scriptive matter on outdoor 1 in a Kamprite Trailer. 
It will be ae free on request 


MANN KAMPRITE TRAILER CO. | 


1138 Olive St. Louis, Mo. / 
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How Consuls Foster 
Good Will 


(Continued from page 21) 

in Asia Minor, an American arch ‘olog'y 
urgently appealed to Consul Horion {p; 
his help in procuring an export perm’ 
for the despatch to America of a co. 
lection of marbles excavated from the 
ruined temple at Sardis, ancient cap't:) 
of Croesus. The consul, after persis‘cn: 
and ingenious argument, succeeded in ob 
taining the necessary permit from thy 
Greek authorities. The archaeologist 
arranged with a shipping company t 
take the marbles to America, but after 
his departure from Smyrna the company 
decided not to transport the marbles, a: 
the Turks would be offended and woud 
refuse to do business with the company 
concerned at other places in Turkic! 
territory. The consul had to do some 
quick thinking; he felt that no measur 
should be overlooked to obtain for his 
country this remarkable collection o/ 
original marbles which would put it on a 
level with the collections in the Louvre 
and in museums of London and Berlin 
He thereupon took the very direct ac 
tion of quietly loading the marbles upon 
another ship, personally guaranteeing the 
shipping expenses, as the ‘situation did 
not leave time for negotiation with the 
museum authorities concerned. As the 
result, the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York City, has this collection of marbles, 
the importance of which to the American 
public and to scholars cannot be overes- 
timated. 

Milk of magnesia, judiciously admin- 
istered by a Yankee consul to Mahmoud 
Nadeem Bey—high Mogul of Yemen, 
province in far-off Arabia—made lii¢ 
easier for certain British prisoners held 
there. U.S. Consul Southard, stationed 
at Aden, while America was still neu- 
tral, took an interest in certain unfor 
tunate Britishers—held captive by the 
Turks in Yemen. He was permitted to 
send food and other comforts to the 
captives—provided he kept the old |! 
who suffered from chronic “tummy- ‘uss’ 
—plentifully supplied with milk of mag- 
nesia. So every time a box of foo! was 
sent in, the consul sent a bottle o! this 
medicine to the crampy old Turk, w'' 
his compliments, knowing well that then 
the British would surely receive thei 
box intact. And, as a sort of consular 
tit for tat, Mr. Herald Campbell, | ritish 
Consul-General at Adis Abada, u-ed to 
help out his Yankee colleague at den 


Uncle Sam keeps no consul in A’ ysit- 
nia; so, to reciprocate, Mr. Camp!!! i0- 
tervened with the authorities at Adis 
Ababa when Americans applied ior a¢- 


mission to this realm of old Men ‘ek— 
and they were allowed to settle th: «. 
Because he is the official agent { hs 
country, the consul abroad is © sual!) 
asked to join the local chambers 0 com 








ould 
any 
kish 


Ome 
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eation clubs, and various so- 
other sorts, which bring to- 
vether | business men of the commun- 
“ H] acquaintance is wide. In de- 
pe his post, he is invited to 
or to address many kinds of 
It is easy to see then what a 
C rates osition the consul is in to make 
r his country. And, across the 


merce, 


cieties 


ference 


friend 


sages consular history, the names of 
many sular men are written in letters 
that w. live long after these men have 
passe 1 away. 

Rea’ rs of Tue Rotartan will be par- 
ticular. interested in two brothers who 
have boen untiring in their service to- 
wards the goal of international amity. 
I refer to Sir Cecil Hertslet, K. B. E., 
; Ramsgate, England, and Godfrey 


Hertslet, British consul at Saint 
Louis 

Sir Cecil is president of the Rotary 
f Ramsgate and an ardent Ro- 

He is now on the retired list 
after fifty-one years of continuous work 
in the British consular service. Previous 
to his retirement, he was British Con- 
sul-General for Belgium, a post which he 
held with great distinction for many 
years. Just recently he had the honor 
of making the address at the first meet- 
ing of the new Rotary Club of Bromley, 
Kent, welcoming the new club into the 
creat family of clubs of Rotary Interna- 
tional. No man bears a more highly 
honored name for service to his king and 
country than Rotarian Sir Cecil. 

\ll veterans of the American Relief 
\ssociation will remember Godfrey E. P. 
Hertslet for his splendid co-operation in 
post-armistice days when he was serving 
as British Consul-General at Trieste. No 
member of the British consular service 
has ever made warmer friends among 
\mericans, both in America and abroad. 
He is now British consul at Saint Louis. 
His consular career opened shortly be- 
fore the outbreak of the World War, his 
work for the previous twenty-four years 
having been in Downing Street. He is 
a member of the Rotary Club of Saint 
Louis and had a prominent part in help- 
ing to entertain the thousands of visitors 
to the Rotary Convention at Saint Louis 
ast year. 


Club 


tarian 


“In whatever country I have been 
posted,” he was recently quoted in an 
address, “it always has been and always 
will be my special aim to promote and 
maintain the best possible understanding 
n Americans and British, as well 
as among citizens of other countries.” 


, 
betwee 


|. Turkey, probably no foreigner 
m ‘tter known or more beloved by 
Christian and Moslem alike than is G. B. 
de Ravendal, who has represented Amer- 
the old home of the Sultan for 


nearly a quarter of a century. Robert 
P. Skinner, U. S. Consul-General at Lon- 
‘on, holds a place of positive affection in 
the he rts of hundreds of London mer- 
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chants. Up at Ottawa, the capital of 
Canada, Consul-General Foster—after 
many years of distinguished service, has 
attained a unique position in the confi- 
dence of Canadian officials. With his 
respect for and fair consideration of the 
Canadian viewpoint, and his broad under- 
standing of the mutual problems of the 
two countries, he has time and again 
been able—in a quiet, patient way—to 
smooth out the local frictions which in- 
evitably arise along a frontier. 

One hardly knows where to stop in 
attempting to point out consuls who have 
rendered distinctive service. They can 
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be named by the score. Many of them 
are members of Rotary clubs and cham- 
bers of commerce in their own coun- 
tries or in countries to which they are 
accredited. They are thus enabled to 
keep in frequent touch with leading busi- 
ness and professional men of the com- 
munity and thus enlarge their opportuni- 
ties for service. Such men, for example, 
as Charles C. Eberhardt, an honorary 
member of the Rotary Club of Salina, 
Kansas, who as consul-general-at-large 
has the responsibility of inspecting con- 
suls all over the world. He has travelled 
from consulate to consulate on every 





Tf it goes astray 


where is your security? 


No one can guarantee the safe ar 
rival of your parcel post package. 
But — prompt financial reimburse- 
ment is guaranteed in case of loss 
if you enclose a coupon from the 
North America’s Insurance Coupon 


300k in 


No red 


every package. 


tape delays—the coupon 


stub is the only shipping record 


required. 


Call up today for details about our 
rates for Parcel Post Insurance. 





Founded 


Name 


Street 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 
ee ee Re Ri Re i 
Insurance Company of North America, 


Third and Walnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. T4 
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Collection Notices 
Goodwill Builders 


Rre Distinctive 


Lithographed in colors on white 
gummed paper, perforated and bound 
separately in books of 250 Notices 


each. 
A2 BLACK 





Aya our check by return mail will 
3 be greatly appreciated. 








B3 ORANGE 


BAguow us to bnng this statement 
tay? to your attention and to ask 


for prompt consideration and payment. 














Attach by one end under the 
amount due. 

The little printed notice makes a 
friendly appeal. 

The human eye is attracted; and 
in this courteous way, the desire to pay 
is created. 
1M-4 Books $6.00 5M-20 Books $20.00 
2M-8 Books 10.00 10M- 40 Books 35.00 

% cash, 1% 10 days, 30 days net. 
Delivered postage prepaid. 

May we send samples.of other kinds 

to you. Order today. 

Manufactured and Sold Exclusively by 


6.6. Sickles Ge. 


122 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 


How 
did 





vy 
arters 


this morning 





Quite as important as anything you 
wear are your garters. Keep them 
fresh and lively. Ask always for 


Bostons 


for better quality. Sold everywhere. 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers, Boston 
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continent except Africa. There is also 


| Harry E. Carlson, former consul in 


charge of the consulate at Christiania, 
Norway, who was until recently a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of Christiania 
and who had an important part in the or- 
ganization of that club. Rotarian Carl- 
son has just been transferred to Kovno, 
Russia. 

In no other way is a consul more use- 
ful in preserving goodwill—as between 
the people of different nations—than in 
his handling of the immigrant problem. 
On “steamer day” hundreds of immigrants 
often storm the American consulate, 
seeking to have their passports visaed. 
Under the quota law, only a limited num- 
ber can come over. Also, it is the con- 
sul’s painful duty to turn back such as 
are sick of incurable disease, and all 
polygamists, anarchists, idiots, paupers, 
and those coming for immoral purposes. 
You can see with what care he and his 
aides must scrutinize every applicant. 


VEN at small and remote consular 
posts, emergencies may arise calling 

for the greatest tact, courage and initia- 
tive—to save some life or to protect the 
prestige and good name of a government. 
Unlike the brilliant feats of an army or 
navy, however, most of the splendid 
deeds of faraway, isolated consuls are— 
by their very nature—doomed to burial 
in secret archives, unprinted and unsung. 
To get better team work and insure 
unity of action and control, many Amer- 
ican statesmen favor the consolidation of 
the American consular and diplomatic 
services. In fact, a bill proposing to 
consolidate the consular and diplomatic 
branches of the foreign service is to be 
introduced at the present session of Con- 
gress. Certain European countries have 
already done this, in one way or another. 
“If we adopt this plan and carry it out,” 
said a high official of the State Depart- 
ment, “the results would be most ad- 
vantageous alike to commerce, interna- 
tional intercourse, the individual Amer- 
ican citizen, and to the upbuilding of the 
foreign service. But along with any de- 
velopment of the two branches of the 
foreign service, must come the enlarge- 
ment and upbuilding of the State De- 
partment itself. President Wilson said 
the United States has reached its ma- 
jority as a world power. Surely if that 


| be true, it must call for such an enlarge- 


ment of the State Department as will 
put it on a plane of equality with like 
departments of the principal nations of 


_ the world.” 


The consular trade machinery is of 


| infinite value to those exporters who 
| make use of it. Nearly every day a busy 


consul cables from some part of the 
world, urging that the business men of 
his country be put on the trail of con- 
tracts that are to be let, or big purchases 
to be made by governments or individ- 
uals. Millions and millions of dollars’ 
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Hotel Stiatinan | 





Rotary Club Hotel 
In the Heart of Chicago 
‘hicago 


Write R after your name wien you register (R). | 
Luncheon of the Chicago Rotary Club every | 








Tuesday at this Hotel at 12:15. Visiting Rotar- | 
ians always welcome. 

























WEBBING 
BUCKRAM 

FORD RUBBER 
COTTON GOODS 


Canvas Innersoling 
Burlap—Ducks—Cambrics 
Artificial Leather 
Bow Linings 
Enameled Muslin—Drills 

Ducks 


The Landers Brothers 
Company 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
















TORONTO IN JUNE 
THEN EUROPE 


| 
Visit London, Paris, Brussels, | 
The Battlefields of Flanders | 
and the Marne, and beautiful | 
Switzerland. 
Also the Great British Empire 
Exposition. 

The Rotary Clubs of London, 
Liverpool, Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow and Derby, send you a 
cordial invitation—see what 
they are doing—tell them 
what your club is doing. Writ: 
W. A. PRATT, Cedar Rapids, |. 


He will tell you all about it and save 
you money if you are going to Euro) 
a 








— 








Salt Lake City, Utah 


HOTEL UTAH 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr. 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Tuesdays, 12:'). 
. Visiting Rotaricns Welcome 
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worth o| goods are sold each month the 
world c.cr as a direct result of trade- 
intelligence work done by consuls. Proof 
of this rests in the fact that each year 
yatchfu! banks and trading concerns lure 
come of the best consuls back into private 
\ife—by offering them more money. 


More than ever, then, good consuls 
are necded—men who can, of course, 
look after the commercial interests ‘of 
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their country; but most important, far- 
sighted men of broad vision, understand- 
ing world problems, capable of making 
friends with peoples over the seas. For 
no man, anywhere, is in better position 
than the consul, to foster international 
goodwill. 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series 
of two articles by Mr. Simpich, on “How Con- 
suls Foster Good Will.” 





Among Our Letters 


(Continued from page 30) 


in her splendid address at the Hotel 
Cecil, how difficult it is for the English- 
man to so far forget his calm and sedate 
demeanor as to enable him to sing as we 
were singing, even though he really in 
his heart, would love to do so. 

Because Rotary stands for what it 
does in high ideals and better ethics, a 
word of caution as to what we sing 
would, I believe, be helpful. We have 
no place on our song sheets for ribald 
songs or songs which have any words 
omitted to be left to the imagination to 
be filled in. While I do not want to be 
a prude, ] feel that great harm may be 
done Rotary and some young boys 
whom we are in duty bound to protect, 
by the use of such songs as “Hail, Hail 
the Gang’s All Here” and other songs 
of a much more serious. character. 

Those who were at Edinburgh will re- 
member that the convention opened with 
that grand old “Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public,” “Mine eyes have seen the glory 
of the coming of the Lord” and then 
only a few moments later someone started 
a song to the same tune but to the words 
“Rotary Ann, She Went Out to Get 
Some Clams—And She Never Got a 
Blank Blank Clam” and I determined 
then and there that I would do my bit 
in having such songs eliminated from 
Rotary song sheets. There are only a 
few clubs in New England that have 
ever to my knowledge sung this kind of 
song and I am proud of that fact. Those 
who have, have done so without thinking 
that there might be members of the club 
who would much prefer to be elsewhere 
at that particular moment. 


To say nothing of the clergy who view 
such songs with distaste, let us think of 
the boys and girls who may when they 
hear us sing those songs, be unable to 
distinguish between these songs and 
others of a more salacious character. 

Rotary stands for the highest and best. 
Let us make our songs truly represent 


Rotary. J. B. Towne, 
Past President, Rotary Club 
of New Haven, Cenn 


Pueblo’s Students’ Loan Fund 


Enrtos = RoTARIAN : 

I was very much interested in a recent 
aticle in Tue ROTARIAN by Arthur Mel- 
ville pe rtaining to the students’ loan fund. 


I note that the Rotary Club of Dallas, 
Texas, was given credit for being the 
pioneer in the field. 

It might be of interest to you to know 
that the Pueblo Rotary Club established a 
scholarship fund in 1917 for boy graduates 
of the two Pueblo High Schools in order to 
assist them to further their education in 
some college. Later on they extended this 
so that girl graduates of the same schools 
would have the same privilege. We had 
last year ten beneficiaries under our loan 
plan, and by the first of the new year we 
had fourteen. It would appear from this 
that we were about two years ahead of any 
other club. 

W. F. Raser, 

Chairman, Scholarship Committee, Pueblo 

(Col.) Rotary Club. 


A Brief for New Zealand 


Epitor, THE Rotarian: 

I have just finished reading in our morning 
newspaper, the Herald, a very interesting 
account of the recent earthquakes (so-called 
earthquakes) that have been taking place in 
our thermal region. Yesterday I read a 
letter of protest from Rotorua—the head- 
quarters for the thermal district—in which 
the writer stated that these reports would 
do us no goed but much harm. In an Aus- 
tralian paper it was stated that the north- 
ern section of the North Island was in dan- 
ger. Some time ago I read an article in a 
Canadian paper that said Auckland had no 
roads—not bad roads, but NO roads—that 
owing to the continuous earthquakes and 
land movement it was impossible to form 
them. 

It has occurred to me that some of your 
papers who love a sensation may come out 
with some “scare” headlines like this— 


IN GRAVE DANGER 
Tue NortH Istanp or N. Z. 
Threatened With Destruction. 





100 Earthquakes in 24 hours. 





Population Panic Stricken. 





Our special correspondent (in the back 
room) reports, etc., etc. 





So I am writing to tell you some facts 
about Auckland and Thermal District. 

Auckland is a beautiful city. If you don’t 
believe me, ask Rotarian “Jim” Davidson, 
Herald Building, Calgary, Alberta. He 
started the Rotary Club here, and he did his 
work well. Rotarian S. B. Chadsey of the 
Brantford Club will confirm that: he visited 
us last month. Better still—come, see, and 
judge for yourself. If you cannot, well be- 
lieve something you have not seen. Auck- 
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Camden's New Hotel 


Building Hotels 


From Visions 


Another instance of where the 
initiative of ONE MAN plus the 
efforts of the Hockenbury or- 
ganization brings a_ $1,250,000 
Hotel to an underhoteled city; 
Camden, N. J. 


It took but one man with a 
vision to set the idea on foot 
and the Hockenbury organiza- 
tion to carry it through! 


Is YOUR city laboring under 
the handicap of inadequate Hotel 
facilities? Are your Hotels no 
longer modern? Your town can 
get a Modern Hotel, just as fifty 
other cities have secured theirs 
through this corporation during 
the past few years. 


Is it fair to expect your city to 
limp along without Modern Ho- 
tel facilities? 


One man with a vision! One 
man! A leader; a Rotarian! 


If your town has a Hotel prob 
lem, let us show you how these 
fifty other cities have overcome 
THEIR problem. Ask us to 
place your name on our list, 
“R-4” to receive each month a 
copy of THE HOTEL FINAN- 
CIALIST, a journal devoted to 
community Hotel finance. It’s 
sent gratis to Rotarians. 


elon isto 


Penn~Harris Trust Bldg « 
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In olden days, —and not so very far back, at that, —the only engravings used 
were carved out of wood by Monks. 


Contrast this with the Modern Science of photo-engraving which enables you 
to have anything reproduced, whether this be works of Art or merchandise of 
any description 

The success of the largest business houses in the country, both Retail, Whole- 
sale and Mail Order and also the Manufacturing Industries, has only been 
achieved by use of illustrations in their advertising matter and catalogs. 

The Barnes-Crosby Company has for a quarter of a century maintained its 
position as one of the foremost ¢stablishments of its kind in this country, and 
with its large Advertising Studios, with specialists in all branches, and its mod- 
ern up-to-date Engraving Shops, are in position to produce illustrations and 
engravings of the highest order 


A cordial invitation to visit our Offices and Works is extended to all buyers. 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


E. W. HOUSER, PRES 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 


9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST COR MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO. ILL. 














IT IS TRUE Be ar Most Who Serves Best’’ 














it is unfortunately also true longest and loudest about 
that with the rank and file Ke SERVICE is thinking 
it usually happens that about what the other fellow 
the man who talks the should render to him. 
- > P. eee eed Household Essentials 
yoweiened —ieermeeys — Shelf and Lining Paper 
ot | ee eg cned Household Vegetable Parchmeny 
Office Forms Dairy Products Tobacco, Ete. White Waxed Paper 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. Kalamazoo, Mich. 














‘*A City is Known by Its Hotels’’ 


HOTEL BOND 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Accommodating 1000 Guests 
Harry S. Bond 
Retary Luncheons Mondays, at 12:15 


The Powers Hotel 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
Comfort—Courtesy—Convenience 
350 Rooms—300 Baths 


Heme of Rotary Luncheons, Tuesdays. Ball Room 
J. MESSNER, Pres. and Mgr. 
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land is a beautiful city: we hav: roadgs_ 
some good, some bad, some in be: ween, I 
live 3% miles from the city and we have , 
concrete road all the way and then som 
We have two harbors—the Manaka op the 
West Coast and the Waitemata on ‘he Fay 
beth of which are beautiful. Just ‘lieve ; 
—don’t ask Sydney! And what is more 
the main harbor, the Waitemata, wi!) accom. 
modate any boat afloat. It is more thay 
beautiful, it is one of the best commercia| 
harbors in the world, including America 
We have electric trams here, electric light 
water supply, railway service, all and every. 
thing that goes to make a city, even a mayor 
He is more than a mayor, he is a [ord 
Mayor, even more than that, he is a live 
Rotarian. Furthermore, we are white and 
speak English. To sum it up, get out on the 
sidewalk for a few moments and watch the 
people pass by, and you will see what we are 
over here—just like white men, women, and 
children—like yourselves, proud of our 
town and country, and Empire. 

Yes, we have some Maoris here. The only 
colored part of them is their skins. They 
are good citizens, proud of their country 
and they share equally with us. 


True, we have had a depression here: 
again, like you. Are we downhearted? NO 
We had scme pessimists amongst us. Again 
like you. Now are we not just the same? 
The Rotary Club settled that! 


We started community singing here about 
two years ago, and now each Wednesday at 
the lunch hour, six thousand people gather 
and radiate Cheer Germs at the rate of tw 
per second. Here is the sum—60 minutes 
to the hour, 60 seconds to the minute, tw 
per second—60x60x2x6000 equals 43,200,000 
Cheer Germs. There are only 160,000 people 
here in Auckland. They take the Cheer 
Germs back to work and home with them. 
Those Cheer Germs are real, live, happi- 
ness germs and they breed fast. So we are 
a cheerful crowd, chockfull of happiness 
and optimism. 

I could fill Tue Rotarian with the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth 
abcut Auckland, but that will do to go on 
with. 

Our thermal district is a thermal district 
We have hot pools, hot lakes, boiling pools, 
boiling lakes, mud pools, mud geysers, ll 
colors, sizes and shapes, blow holes, and 
hundreds of lakes, rivers, mountains, and 
volcanoes—anything you have in Yellow- 
stone Park and then some more. The ther- 
mal region is weird but it is beautiful, as 
weird as it is beautiful and as beautiful as 
it is weird. We can supply you with trout 
fishing here, and shooting—deer, yes, even 
the real deer, the dear little “Bunny,” pheas- 
ants, quail, and many other birds. Ai! this 
and more, we have got. We cannot suppl) 
you, however, with anything approaching 4 
real earthquake: we can give you a sample, 
a poor one, but enough to make you notice 
it. If you want a fair sample of wat wi 
can do in this line, stand on a bridge whil 
a train passes over and the vibration ‘> )U‘’ 
about the same as one of our qua! 
you come over, you will have many 4 
ter quake on the steamer. 

This is all I have to say to you nw, & 
cept that we cordially invite every / otarian 
in the U.S.A. to come over and ju ge 10 
himself. Come one, two, three, { ur, 
more, at a time: yes, come all at once @ 
you like! We could do with an i ‘ux ©! 
U.S.A. dollars. If any stray Rota: an © 
not spare the amount of the trip, p °* » 
in with the crowd, we will look ai 
for are we not just like you? 

A. J. HutcHIn-9%, , 


Hon. Secretary, Rotary Club of Au and. 
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A lodern Tower 
of Babel 

utinued from page 20.) 

itries, and in evening classes 

200 towns scattered through 

countries of five continents. 


ferent | 
in abou 
thirty-1 

Some ity chambers of commerce in 
untries have passed resolutions 


ariou 
in favo of Esperanto. The London 
Chambe holds examinations in the lan- 
ouage he Paris Chamber in 1921 de- 
cided to introduce it as an optional study 
i all t) e commercial schools of Paris. 

In 123, an International Conference 
of Comercial Organizations was held in 
Venice. There were present 202 dele- 
gates from a score of countries rep- 
resenting seven ‘ministries, eighty-two 


chambers of commerce, twenty interna- 
tional fairs, ete. The proceedings were 
nducted entirely in Esperanto. I had 
the honor of presiding over that confer- 
ence and never experienced the slightest 
dificulty, although men from many lands 
joined in the discussions, 


During the past twelve months, I have 
visited Finland, Sweden, Germany, Hol- 
land, France, Switzerland, and _ Italy, 
using Esperanto exclusively, and meeting 
with nothing but friendship wherever I 
went, thanks to the true brotherhood 
which exists amongst the 300,000 Esper- 
antists, and the admirable organization 
which enables one to get into contact 
with them at all times. 

But there is still much to be done, for, 
after all, comparatively few wholesale 
tests of Esperanto have been made. The 
general teaching of an international lan- 
guage must wait on governments which 
in turn wait on public opinion. First as 
a business man I felt the need of such 
an auxiliary language and now as a Ro- 
tarian I have discovered an additional 
and most urgent reason for its general 
use, 


ONSIDER what it means to world ef- 

ficiency. We enjoy the music of the 
great composers equally anywhere in Eu- 
thanks to Franco of Cologne, 
our musical notation is the same. We 
can buy standard parts for machines be- 
cause widely separated factories use the 
same measurements, and scientists have 
long used similar measurements in their 
work wherever it is done. But our lan- 
guages remain a barrier and though we 
Imit the necessity for an auxiliary in- 
ternational language, and though we 
srant its value, we are strangely reluctant 
‘o undertake action to secure it. 


rope, tor, 


‘ut some day we shall have such a lan- 
nd then any Rotarian will be able 
nd address an international con- 





Yention knowing that his words will be 
valuable to every man in the | 
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audience regardless of nationality. In 
fact, this desirable result can be secured 
for Rotary even before it is secured for 
the world, if we will but realize the need 
for it. 

Whether or not we accept the Biblical 
account of the building of the tower 
of Babel, we will all grant that the con- 
fusion of tongues was, and still is, detri- 
mental to world activities. This con- 
fusion was strikingly illustrated during 
the war when the Allied governments 
chafed considerably over the barriers of 
language. It is equally apparent in the 
world of commerce. 

Like the famous tower of Pisa, the 
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tower of Babel has leaned but has not 
fallen. We realize the handicap of many 
tongues but take no action to remove it. 
We realize that the slowing up of the 
world’s work by the necessity for trans- 
lations, is a loss of time and money; but 
we are reluctant to make the general ef- 
fort necessary to eliminate the waste. 
Perhaps some day we shall speed up 
the progress of art, science, commerce, 
and incidentally world peace. Some day 
we shall give that tower of Babel a push 
—and build a new world on the ruins. 
Nore: Rotarian Merchant would like to hear 
from Rotarians in other countries who are inter- 


ested in Esperanto. His address is: John Mer 
chant, 43 Cliffefield Road, Sheffield, England 











The Money Raising Campaign 
For this magnificent $5,000,000 Temple is now being directed by 
Ward, Wells, Dreshman and Gates 


The 
New 
United 
Masonic 
‘Temple 
Chicago 








Charles Sumner W ard Bert Wells 


Metropolitan Tower 
New York 





Other Campaigns in Progress or preparation: 


Kansas City, Mo........ Baptist Theological Seminary................--+.0++++: $ 25,000 
Save, Gai. .coccenss Social Service Federation...............-sceseeseeeees 25,000 
Pawtucket, R. I.......... Providence Safety Council...............-.6.eeeeeeeeeee 50,000 
| Whee, Fai... «o- cicccudd TT, cco a cntccedccvceecsoccecseescocscoeee 60,000 
Amsterdam, N. Y....... Young Men’s Christian Association...........-.---+++- 75,000 
| Paris, France .........0. American Hospital Board..............-0+-eseseeeeeeeee 75,000 
St. Lasle, Me....0.<..00% Convention and Publicity Bureau.............--+-+-++ 100,000 
Charlotte, N. C.. ia — ——— Wid Gao keKETRAwenviehsredNdceuens parm 
} Hot Springs, Ark....... aptist Hospital .........2.0.00e-cccecececcceececeeceee 
ee Ore ee ,  ciciceickiscttnceovauceneseds@s 150,000 
Wee Be ede coeds Young Women’s Christian Association............-.- 150,000 
Knoxville, Tenn. ........ Young Women’s Christian Association............... 200,000 
Saratoga, N. Y...,.-----: Glcidienovre College 2... ccccccccccccccccccccccvcccccsces 200, 
Ebeira;, N. Vo... .00cser Arnot-Ogden Hospital .............--:0-seeeeeeeeeeees 250,000 
Grand Rapids, Mich....St. Mary’s Hospital ............:-:eeeeeeeeeceeeeeeees 250,000 
Toronto, Canada ........ Toronto Western Hospital...............-..-.-seeeees 250,990 
| Dublin, Ireland ......... St. Patrick Dun’s Hospital................-..6seeee0s 300,000 
BE ns on cas cwsacdechs American Olympic Games...............-:ssesseeeeees 300, 
Chicage, Wh. ......cceese Midway Masonic Temple................-.-00:eeeeee0+ 350,000 
Louisburg, N. C......... Louisburg College .....cccccsccccscccccceccsercscsccees 500,009 
Washington, Pa. ........Washington Hospital .......-.-.----..ssseeeesereeeeees 500,000 
Allentown, Pa. ........-- Muhlenburg College ..........-.-.-.-esceeeeesserececes 1,099,000 
St. Louis, Mo..........-. Masonic ey che bites aille «aah 6s dgoeseciigze dsctneciecs 1,000 ,000 
Cleveland, Ohio ......... Masonic Temple .........02cccccc cece ce cecccsersccese 1,500,000 
i ae ola we American tee German Children Relief........ 5,000,000 


Moderate fees charged—not commission or percentage— 
but based on time and character of service required 


We can help you raise funds for the organization you are interested in 


WARD, WELLS, DRESHMAN and GATES 


C. H. Dreshman 


No connection with ‘Ward Systems” or any firm using the name 


Olof Gates 
Wrigley Building 
Chicago 
“Ward” 
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Unusual Stories of — e- 
Unusual Men 
(Continued from page 27.) pr 
willing to undertake risks. So _ that e co! 
Capital is one of the achievements which April th 
A Cap for man has patiently wrought during the brings wl 
/ centuries, and to try to destroy it, to Showers and al 
Every Sport: change it abruptly, were to attempt the a nt 
Movtin - hie” $6 impossible, for this would imply a revolt Election of Officers— | 
: ; ; of the present against the past that is 
named because a Ss fia sai : m 
ra ? immutable. It would simply be the de- the greeting of Officers Elect and n 
It Nas a ventila struction of humanity. the expression of good-will and ap- - 
tor which allows | “Let us consider now the relations preciation to those leaving office he 
the air to circu which should exist between Labor and | . 
late inside the Capital, since we cannot disregard either. | The appropriate presentations for 
cap an d keeps perme ta is eas nl it oe the occasion are 
_ : entilatin right relationship we i as The Past President ; 
the head cool. screen lets accumulated his labor, and those who for * 
Helps you to get the air in. any reason have been unable to do so. I and - 
the most out of am certain that if these relations were Past Secretary . 
‘our pik vr ell defined they would constitute a guar- : 
—_— play, ai se f se - ”~ Diamond Button te 
$2 to $5. At fine anty of greater good to the community. wl 
t i “a “If the capitalist has accumulated his Charm or Jewel - 
2s ‘ ) . . all 
eee a labor through his own efforts it must be Your Club will want to meke some 
names ot dealers that he has in him something superior to such demonstration of gratitude {o1 hy 
nearest you, ad the others, and this lays upon him the work well done. si 
dress us at obligation of being more conscious of 
- , his duties toward these others. Thus the Sidi iseciliteiiaiis iiiiinaes , 
210 Fitth Avenue, New York first sign of a discerning employer must Jeweler—or direct from +e 
be his care that his administrators have as 
the intellectual capacity for the places The Miller Jewelry Co. as 
they hold, and only in this way will per- iat 1 Bld Cinttanats © ae 
- . . . t 
fect harmony be obtained among the va- — 8. en 
rious integers of the business. : 
kn 
H's second concern must be efficiency _ 
in the work of the employees, but ROTARY CLUB SUPPLIES re 


it is essential to remember that the di- 
rector may not demand this efficiency if 


: , w tr 

he has failed to educate the workers in A complete ae = 
. a LO 

regard to his methods; therefore the em- catalogue just ms. ; 
Send for it. 7 


ployee cannot be expected to do his work 
in an absolutely correct manner the first 
day of his service. 

“With regard to this efficiency and the 
aptitudes of the individual, I shall state 
this theorem: less ability, less produc- 
tion; less production, fewer necessities. 
This is no rule of my own devising but a 
principle dictated by nature which wisely 
gives each of us his necessities in con- 


THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 
Everything a Club Needs 


39 W. Adams St. Catone, Ill. 
Henry Building, Portland, 





Emblem Cases 
The Efficiency Pass Case Billfold—GENUINE PIG- 
SKIN leather—will not scuff or wear shabby, but the 
rich mahogany finish takes on a richer polish with 
longer use. 





FUN and STUNTS 


7 winaows, full length bi i pennies extra pom 


for + mes cards, silk stitched, hand creased burnish- 


ed edge 

No. 3173 PIGSKIN 11 pass $4.00 
No. 3171. .PIGSKIN 5 pass 3.25 
No. 3170. .PIGSKIN 3 pass 3.00 
No. 3102. .PIGSKIN 1 


pass 2.50 
The Rotary or any other emblem or name 23K_Gold 
embossed on case FREE! 
Clip this ad and mail today 


THE HANDCRAFT MAKERS 
425 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, til. 























For That District Conference 
or Easter Offering 


We have some new and novel de- 
signs illustrated on circulars 
Nos. 66 and 67 which will be sent 
upon request. 

A selection of Rotary hats, 
aprons, ties, canes, wands, favors, 
etc., to choose from. 

We are Manufacturers 


VAN HOUSEN ‘S FAVOR CO. inc. 
CHICAGO 













BL WESTLAKE ST. 
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sonance with his aptitudes, without con- 
noting that the other be denied—what- 
ever their faculties—the right to progress 
or to be assisted. No, the thing it is 
necessary to comprehend.is that the mem- 
ber who has greater talents merits the 
stimulus of a larger recompense, consid- 
eration, or commendation. 

“Employers should exercise special 
care in appraising exactly the zeal which 
each worker displays so that appreciation 
be shown, for if the worker finds that his 
labor is not appreciated he loses enthu- 
siasm for his own advancement. The 
stimulus that the worker requires from 
the employer forms a part of the educa- 
tional plan of the factory, inasmuch as it 
evokes the enthusiasm which should ac- 
company all our acts; in life one must 
not simply comply with one’s duty—one 
must illuminate the lal or with ent’ tsiasm. 

“One of the major obligations of the 











at your 
Dinners endBanquets 











ATTENTION! 


Program Chairman 


Pep up your next affair by using 
something entirely new in the enter 
tainment line. 

Our banquet booklet describing @ 
complete line of Stunts, Table Jokes. 
Funny Favors, Noisemakers, and othe: 
novelties sent FREE upon_reques 
Write for it today. Paper Hats con- 
taining a four-inch Rotary insignia 6! 
per dozen, $9.50 per gross. 


S. S. ADAMS COMPANY 
Asbury Park, N. J. 
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me, employer '- to know his employees. His 
collaborat’"s should help him in this, for 

, chief sould not be satisfied by mere 
oroductio: or money-making, just as the 
cone rn. a fathe does not halt because 
there is ample money to gratify the 
vhims o his sons or himself; the real 
atistact.n should come from seeing 
chem bec me useful members of society. 

‘Do not constantly see the indus- 
trialist. eking the latest machinery to 
improve his product? Does he not set 

d aside a good portion of his profits for 

4 the improvement of his machinery? Then 
why is he not equally obliged to do for 
his workers what he does for his ma- 

: chines—the more since workers are not 
machines to be scrapped with the advent 
of age, but men who must live on with 
their physique impaired by years of 
work? This does not simply refer to 
the manual worker but also to the in- 
tellectual, all the so-called ‘middle class’ 
who have undoubtedly been the most 
affected because they are more educated; 

e to that class whose improvement we 

r should constantly strive for, since they 
merit it for innumerable reasons. 

“Tt is true that the real workers re- 
quest no more than the assurance that 
they shall not end their days in a hos- 
pital or asylum instead of in tranquillity, 
and it is incumbent upon employers to 

), relieve them of this haunting fear. 

“The workers who have received their 
oH. second education in the factory must 
ain know all the regulations of the place, 
ro must understand that the employer is en- 
ES titled to consideration as are fellow- 


workers. If a worker thinks he has been 

treated unjustly he should have recourse 

to his employer that the matter may be 

adjusted. The worker should respect 

his working hours, and should care for 
nc. the business as if it were his own, since 
if the institution progresses he advances 
with it. All this results from a sense 
of duty and the employer should instruct 
the worker in this regard if-necessary. 
All this may sound Utopian but my ex- 
perience is that it is merely a matter of 
good-will, patience, and expediency; the 
more so since a majority of workers are 
young and consequently more susceptible 
of education. Naturally there are ex- 
ceptions but after a few years we shall 
have men who will collaborate in indus- 
trial progress. 


HI third method for the worker’s 

improvement is the least effective in 
my opinion, Associations of workers- 
unions and syndicates are not lasting 
since they are directed by men who seek 
only personal advantage. There are, 
doubtless, happy exceptions, but generally 
the more intelligent workers, if they do 
atten’ meetings and pay dues, are spurred 
on by ‘what others will say’ or fear of in- 
jury. Would that these organizations 
might be well directed so that the leaders 
might not reserve the prerogatives, leav- 
ing th obligations to the members. Yet 
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the chief defect of this defense is the 
voluntary abdication which the worker 
makes to place himself under leaders 
who make demands beyond the possibili- 
ties of Capital and provoke conflicts. In 
these societies the man feeling himself 
strong by virtue of the union loses en- 
thusiasm for personal advancement, so 
that stagnation sets in. 

“We must implant a moral energy in 
our workers, that faculty which gives 
a man a value irrespective of the con- 
centrated power of many. Collectivism 
retards the progress of industry for in- 
stead of each man supplementing effort 
by intelligence, the native intent of each 
is nullified through his merging with the 
crowd and he only follows a few direc- 
tors, who in the majority of cases lead 
him to disaster. In concluding my re- 
marks on these associations I must say 
that where possible association should 
be fostered, provided this has for its 
object the exchange of ideas for the 
good of industrial progress. But where 
the contrary is the case we must make 
the workman see the evils resultant from 
bodies which suppress individual wills to 
the point of extinction, as for instance 
the irrational and transgressive war 
which some _ syndicates have waged 
against non-organized laborers or against 
liberty. 

“It is a question whether so far Capital 
has had sufficient capacity to control the 
actions of the working members; in my 
opinion it has not. For what has Capital 
done to benefit the workman? Nothing 
in respect to the educational problem, 
and for this reason we should not com- 
plain of what is taking place in Mexico, 
and indeed, in the greater part of the 
world. If Capital and the Government 
cannot exercise intelligent control over 
their workers or citizens it is right that 
they should suffer the consequences. And 
the laboring classes who still live without 
education, ill-fed and unclean, suffer the 
same consequences, being abandoned and 
sick, physically and morally. 

“The remedy lies in our hands; to 
change our methods even at the price of 
sacrifice, and concern ourselves with up- 
lifting works until there be a revivifica- 
tion in our social body that, as the rep- 
resentative of two powerful races, must 
maintain itself wholesome and replete 
with strength and hope for the good of 
our country.” 

There is a directness and sanity about 
Don Carlos’ remarks which is convincing, 
and the truth of many of his statements 
is too apparent to need comment. How- 
ever, there wili be many who will ques- 
tion as to how far a government or an 
employer can go without verging on pa- 
ternalism, which is as ennervating as the 
collective bargaining referred to above. 
Whether or not we agree with him en- 
tirely we must admit that he faces the 
industrial problem squarely, and that his 
actual testing of his theories entitles them 
to every thoughtful consideration. 
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Toronto 


Canada 
The City of Homes, 
Health and Happiness 


“Toronto” means “place of meeting,” 
and the city was well-named, for it has 
been a place of attraction from its early 
days, drawing humanity to it by social, 
religious, fraternal, educational, com- 
mercial and industrial magnets. 


Toronto is the capital of Ontario, and 
the twelfth city in North America in pop- 
ulation, having close to 600,000. It has 
twelve miles of water front with a won- 
derful harbor practically enclosed by a 
chain of islands, which form beautiful 
recreation grounds and afford magnifi- 
cent bathing beaches and yacht harbors. 
Toronto also has sixty-four parks, and 
of its five hundred and forty-six miles 
of streets, there are many miles of beau- 
tiful boulevards and attractive residen- 
tial avenues. 


Toronto, Canada, has seventeen libraries 
and almost five hundred churches. It 
also has ninety-one standard hotels and 
scores of theatres. It is the seat of the 
University of Toronto, which is the 
largest within the British Empire. Tor- 
onto’s zoological gardens, the Royal On- 
tario Museum, the Exhibition Park and 
the Coliseum, its art galleries, parlia- 
ment buildings and its new $10,000,000 
Union Station place Toronto in the front 
rank of the world’s finest municipalities. 


Toronto, Canada, has a temperate climate. The 
average temperature for July and August is 
sixty-nine degrees, and in winter, below zero 
temperatures are rare. 


The residential sections of the city have long 
been the source of ‘admiration on the part 
of visitors—not merely in the more exclusive 
districts but in the cosy and comfortable home 
localities of the average citizens. Sixty-three 
per cent of Toronto’s people own their own 
homes. 


Toronto, Canada, has thirty-four hundred dif 
ferent industries turning out manufactured 
products worth over $600000.000 annually. 
These are reasons for its industrial expan- 
sion. 


First, plenty of power at low rates. 


Second, ideal factory sites available and 
particularly those created by the har- 
bor development work in which $25,- 
000,000 is being invested. 


Third, many buildings erected to accom- 
modate light manufacturing industries. 


Fourth, fine distribution facilities by rail 
and water including the benefits of the 
very important British Empire Prefer- 
ential Tariff. 


Out of a total. of six hundred and fifty-four 
American industries located in the Dominion 
of Canada, two hundred and three have found 
it to their advantage to establish branch plants 
in Toronto. 


You are earnestly invited to come to Tor 
onto, Canada, and let us show you what we 
have. The service of the Toronto Publicity 
Bureau is at your disposal. All inquiries will 
be considered confidential. Address Robert M 
Yeomans, Executive Secretary, Toronto Pub 
licity Bureau, 302 Bay St., Toronto, Canada. 
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Two Cottages 


(Continued from page 2,.) 
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ae SS | that through all these years something 


of the fragrance and grace and beauty 

















JESLEECKS Ma! PAPERS a | of these blossoms have been refi ected in 0 
the lives of those who have gone ir g 
from here. There was apparently 9) 
answer to the question, but the poss. t\ 
bility of so small a thing as honeysuckl. 
blossoms really making a lasting impres. vi 
, . sion upon human character was worth 
Why LS thinking about. Perhaps sometime | 1 
could find another old home where no cl 
flowers had been planted and see wha 
kind of influences had gone out from it. be 


| ; | ID | | l | Y I would look for such a place. 
The following summer, I was walking ot 


along a country road in the same state 
and saw another cottage similar in size to le 
the Wingrove home. It was set against 
€ N | O N S K | N a distant background of green woods an = 
the surrounding hills were graceful in 
their curves and slopes. Immediately 
around the cottage, however, the ground iP 
was bare and ugly. Not a tree nor a 
so popular for flower added a single touch of beauty 
The place was so striking in its barren- 
ness and utter lack of adornment that | : 
ae at once recognized in it a good example é 
COPIES of LE il ERS and RECORDS ? of contrast to the flower-surrounded a - 
tage. I photographed it and resolved to pa 
ask some neighbor regarding the people 
| who lived there. 
A few days later I met the rural mail- 


--> 





— : , 
Because it is made from high-grade, new RAGS carrier whose route led past the flower- 3 
in a mill specializing in the manufacture of ae fe ae of 
f “Can you tell me,” I asked, “who lives C. 

the very best THIN PAPERS therefore It has in the house to the right just this side w 
the UNIFORMITY, DURABILITY, and avg OE 
" sagt “Yes,” said he, “Preacher Blank built tu 
PERMANENCY necessary for papers to be that house and lived there until a few th 
used for COPIES. months ago. It 
“Well,” I replied, “I am sorry it has Ta 

been the home of a preacher. The place c 

looks so barren and desolate that ! m 

oT 


thought perhaps some dark story or 


ESLEECK MANUFACTURING CO. tragedy would be associated with it.” hi 
















































































“Tragedy!” said the mail-carrier, “did 
. “ee you never hear that Preacher Blank was « 
> > “i ¢ S S ' a ° . Pi 
Turners Falls, Massachusetts "anh a: ile eadeadidieds ae eng)’ tr 
| Then, after a pause, he added— “Yes, he 
| went to the ‘pen’ for two years. His It 
0 | wife had to go back to live with some 
| of her folks and the children are scat- C 
| tered, nobody knows where.” : 
)¢ 
——_ hi 
e C1 
CARDS “Wi is it I someone 
of Rot Someta ot Stanionexy | Where is it I’ve read that sor “a it 
WINDOW SIGNS fer T mblem Suitable for Your Des SUBMITTED ON REQUEST condemned to death says or thinks, a q 
_i— =" | a CENTURY ENGRAVING A EMBOSSINGCO, | hour before his death, that if he liad t 4 
NATIONAL DECALCOMANIA CORPORATION SOUTH HICAGOUSA | ae : ‘ h a nar- : 
. : : WG.HARTUNG ’ 
232-234 North 60th Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania -PRES. live on some high rock, on suc bast 
= row lodge that he’d only room to >tald, ti 
and the ocean, everlasting dar'ness, R 
yr — \\ everlasting solitude, everlasting t a [ 
4 a Hele Met around him, if he had to remain = ‘at 
rade Ma ere 
: ° ing on a square yard of space ‘i 
No. ms DANDY » Gem Clips life, a thousand years, eternity, | ei 
WITH AN IMPROVED FRICTION SURFACE better to live so than to die at on’: — : 
We manufacture 17 other different styles and sizes of paper clips From Dostoevsky’s Crime and [ :inisi- 
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“Iyst Around the 


” 
Corner 
»ttinued from page 8) 
sion, thus helping to stop the 


or a pr 
creat lea» in industry. 

(f) T. create a co-operative spirit be- 

een loyer and employee to the end 

rat siness enterprise may be de 
veloped ‘or the good of both. 

(gr) prevent blind-alley jobs and to 
create occupations which will afford a 
chanc r every boy to succeed. 

(h) To emphasize the dignity of la- 
bor. 


(i) To feature vocational training and 
guidance. 

(j) To give the job a future and to 
let the boy see it. 

The Plan: On this day an attempt 
should be made to provide boy leader- 
ship in the major city offices and in the 
business and industrial enterprises. Boys 
should be encouraged to visit industries 
and businesses of all kinds, and to be- 
come acquainted with the routine work 
of plants and offices. The employed boys 
should be encouraged to help the school 
boys understand the work and to realize 
the contribution which the employed boy 
is making to the community. 

In industry, the boy will be for the 
time being regarded as the potential em- 
ployer and every endeavor should be 
made to interest him in the desirability 
of learning a trade or a profession. 
Carlyle said: “The latest gospel in this 


world is know thy work and do it,” but | 
to know his work in the twentieth cen- | 
tury is probably the most difficult task | 


that falls to the boy fresh from school. 
It may be for this reason that many boys 
fail to make a definite decision and in 
consequence drift into industrial or com- 


mercial lines in the hope that some fav- | 


orable wind will carry them to a safe 


harbor. 

In a world of increasingly complex 
economic relationship, where even the 
trained thinker finds difficulty in under- 


standing the situations from day to day, | 


it j 


a ois 


ecoming more and more impossible 


for each member of society to see his vo- | 


cation in relation to all other units in the 
communities of the world. Therefore, a 
boy should be given the opportunity as 


he approaches to the time of business de- 
cision, of surveying some of the economic 
conditions and of seeing something of the 
industrial life of the world. Just what 
(uestions he may wish to have answered 
are not likely to occur to the youth 
Therefore, give the boy a chance 
) get a glimpse of the industrial world, 
give him a chance to think out some 
pr for himself. 
hould be emphasized to the boy 
a few years he is going to take 
v place in his community, in its 
ommercial, professional or industrial 
te. |specially should industrial life 
b€ emphasized on this day. The value 
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$ 7.00 and $8.00 SHOES 


N Many at* 5.66 ~Boys' at $4585 
¥/ W.L. Douglas name and portrait is the 





one seo me shoe ee in the world. 
SS t stands for a high standard of quality 
Noss and dependable value. For economy and 
satisfactory service wear shoes that 
bear this trade-mark. 














WL Douglas CorFiex Campus 


for Women 


Made of a fine grade of Brown Kid, also Black A bright tan Russia Calf Oxford for Men on a 
Kid, in Blucher Oxford pattern. A very neat wide brogue iast. New, attractive pattern with 
model of the corrective type with splendid fitting black stitching and eyelets. Patent Leather Cork 
qualities. The corset effect gives COMFORT and Welt and trimming around top; rolled heel. A 
SUPPORT to the ARCH. Exceptional service smart, up-to-the-minute style for Spring and a 


ata low price, $7.00. wonderful value, $8.00. 


W. L. DOUGLAS shoes are demanded by more people than any 
other shoes in this country. They are put into all of our 116 stores 
at factory cost. We do not make one cent of profit until the shoes are 
sold to you. It is worth dollars for you to know that when you buy 
shoes at our stores You Pay Only One Profit. 


NEVER have you had the opportunity to buy such wonderful shoe 
values as you will find in W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes in our 
retail stores and in good shoe stores everywhere. 


W. L. DOUGLAS name and price are stamped on the sole which 
guarantees full value and protects the wearer against unreasonable 
prices. If you do not live near our store, ask your local dealer for W. L. 
Douglas shoes. Insist upon having the kind and style you want. If he 
cannot supply you, refuse substitutes. Write for catalog showing how 
to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


ze W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE COMPANY ia 
GN 129 Spark Street, Brockton, Mass. Qe) 























= Be One of Thous 


to Use This New and Different 
DIAR¥-CALENDAR! 


Wfeel”" GOLDEN RULE, 








1) 


- lH AICTION, 


Every red-blooded American will want this 
practical, American book. It will help create higher 
ideals and solve the vital problems of Capital and 
Labor. It grubs up the roots of things; it cuts out 
bunk. Every reader is an enthusiast! Use it to 
destroy anti-Americanism, hate and injustice. It 

ets results. ATTRACTIVE EASTER GIFT 

DITION NOW READY, 50 cents postpaid; 
money back if not thoroughly satisfied. Address 
Griffith-Stillings, 368 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 








FOR WINDOW DISPLAYS 











The Rotary Business Man who desires to ex- . : a 
— a ae of small articles in a show window A deraly Lent Size Bedees Will Help “— 
id Luncheon 
; se ° Glass Heads We also make an enameled metal badge, beautifully 
Moore Push-Pins Sicei Poins Se pntig plated 
10c packets. Sold here. In Canada 1 5c. amples n Reques 
ee ADCRAFT MFG. CO. 














Rotary Club Attendance Charts mailed for 4cinstamps | | 2448 W. 22nd St CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia,Pa. 























Twenty copies 


at one typing 


MultiKopy carbon paper 
No. 5, black, light weight, 
gives 20 copies at one typ- 
ing. Legible, neat, clear. 
Weight of second sheet 
governs number of copies. 





MultiKopy No. 25 fills the bill 
for general office use. Made in 
Black, Blue, Purple, Green, and 
Red. 

MultiKopy No. 95, correspon- 
dence weight, black, produces 100 
or more copies from one sheet. 

Ask your stationer for your 
kind of MultiKopy. If he can- 
not supply you, write to our 
nearest warehouse. 

FREE! Interesting booklet 
showing how to select the exact 
carbon paper for any kind of 
work. Write for it. 


F. S. WEBSTER Co., INC. 
Established 1889 
376 Congress £t., Boston, Mass. 
Branch Warehouses 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Cleveland 





Carbon Papers 
A kind for every purpose 




















ROTARY EMBLEMS 


Our new Rotary catalogue 
> will solve the problem. 
Send a post card for it. 


THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 
Everything a Club Needs 
39 W. Adams St. Chicago, Ill. 
Henry Building, Portland, Ore. 











AGENCY MANAGER 


Office Equipment line, Sells $50 to $1,000 per office. 
Market will never be ‘‘sold up’’. 
i Business {0 years old 
No competition. Practically every real 
10-day Free Trial a sale. Clean. ODignified. Helpful. 
Real Opportunity. Must be experienced in training and 
managing highest grade office specialty men. Some capital 
required to fi stock. 


nance office and 
IZER, 4042 W. JEFFERSON, DETROIT. 
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of trades and tradesmen should be 
brought home to the boy and there should 
be shown to him the fact that without 
trades or tradesmen, industries cannot 
be established or maintained. He should 
be urged to make up his mind that he 
will reach the highest point of success 
in whatever occupation he chooses, that 
ambition should be the guiding principle 
of his life, and that he should determine 
that his life should be a life of service 
to others. He should grow up with the 
idea firmly fixed in his mind that his 
most important duty on attaining man- 
hood is to take an active part in munici- 
pal and state affairs. He should consider 
it a privilege and an obligation to go to 
the polls and vote. 


OYS’ Day 1n ENTERTAINMENT AND 
ATHLETICS. The purpose is— 

(a) To demonstrate the work of the 
different organizations along the line of 
dramatics and athletics. 

(b) To enable the public tc see what 
the Boys’ Work organizations are doing 
in developing the latent dramatic and 
athletic abilitv in the boy. 

(c) To develop the spirit of playing 
the game for the game’s sake. 

(d) To provide the public with an op- 
portunity of visualizing the boy power 
of the community. 

The Plan: Indoor athletic meets, 
either on the inter-house or intramural 
plan in every available gymnasium in the 
city, with uniform programs and stand- 
ard tests; boy talent entertainments; and 
opportunities for self-expression in mu- 
sic and dramatics. 

This day should be turned over to the 
boys for them largely to develop the en- 
tertainment features. Let it be their day 
to entertain others just as much, if not 
even more so, than a day for others to 
entertain them. This day ought to de- 
velop the boys’ initiative and originality 
and to help them to gain confidence in 
themselves in public appearances. 

Boys’ Loyatty Day—Boys’ LoyaLty 
ParRADE. The purpose is— 

(a) To develop loyalty on the part of 
the potential manhood of the nations. 

(b) To turn May Day into a loyalty 
demonstration of youth. 

(c) To give the public an opportunity 
to review its potential citizenship. 

(d) To awaken an interest on the part 
of the public in organizations engaged in 
work for boys. 

(e) To focus the attention of the pub- 
lic upon the boys as the medium through 
which all problems of society can eventu- 
ally find a solution. 

(f) To create a healthier attitude to- 
ward the boy. 

(zg) To develop in the boy himself a 
respect for the ideals of his country and 
the opportunities which await him in the 
community. 

(h) To provide an opportunity for the 
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schools and the organization: Working 
with boys to demonstrate their progray, 
of work. } 

(i) To cultivate in the mind of 4, 
citizenship-at-large the idea that the pp, 
is the foundation stone, either strong ¢, 
weak, upon which a nation is byilt 

The Plan: On this day, emphas: 
should be placed on the importance » 
having boys in industry who are of p;. 
radable age given a holiday in order tha 
they may participate in the parade. [, 
the employed boys feel that they have a 
important part in the community, 4. 
range to have the parade on the leading 
street, avenue or boulevard of the city: 
interest merchants along the line 0; 
march in decorating their buildings ang 
stores appropriately; emphasize variety 
in display, in uniforms, in decorations, in 
floats throughout parade. 


Bers’ Day at Home. The purpose 
is 


(a) To interest fathers and mothers in 
their own boys. 

(b) To emphasize the home as the 
greatest institution for character build- 
ing and good citizenship. 

(c) To have all functions where pos- 
sible, on this evening within the home, 
exception to be made where adults who 
have no children of their own visit homes 
or institutions for homeless boys. 


(d) The emphasis, on this night, is on 
the family responsibility toward the boy. 
It is not in any sense a Fathers’ and 
Sons’ Night, but a night in which the 
position of the Mother and the rest ot 
the family is equally emphasized with 
that of Dad. 

(e) This will be the night for a com- 
plete radio program from the -broadcast- 
ing stations in the vicinity, when one 
prominent speaker will talk about fifteen 
minutes on the general subject of the 
Boy and his Home, and the balance of 
the program given over to boy talent and 
entertainment. 

The Plan: Distribute printed circular 
emphasizing the purpose of Boys’ Day 
at Home. Suggest to Rotarians, mem- 
bers of Chambers of Commerce, Kiwat- 
ians and other business groups that they 
stay at home with their own boys, there- 
by setting an example to the fathers 0! 
the community. Find a homeless boy 
and add him to your happy family circle 
for that evening. 


OO many fathers provide everything 

but themselves and as a res! i 
sons slip off to find interests an’ co” 
panionship in other places. In making 
home plans, the father needs to kp ¢ 
stantly in mind the peculiar attrac 'vene> 
of the modern competitors for ! 
leisure time and make his plans 1ccor 
ingly. Here are a few suggest 1s 10° 
the fathers and, nerhaps, the mo '¢Ts: 
1. Study to understand your 0Y- 


2. Anchor his interests in t! ° hom 
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build- 
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vide a place that is really his 


4 courage collections and hob- 
bie | provide a place for their care. 
5. \lake the pursuit of his interests 
- at home rather than in some 
neighbor's barn. 
6. ’rovide simple tools and materials 
for constructive work. ; 
7. Deliberately plan with him for 
ome activity for himself and his 


ultivate his friends in your home. 
Get on a real business basis with 
him in relation to his money. 
Treat him as a real, active mem- 
ber of “the firm.” 


The matter of keeping a boy busy at 
nd happy is not a mystery, but a 
of better understanding of his 
vital needs. The father must strive to 
boy’s viewpoint if he would get 
next to him. It is a sacred privilege to 
he the boy’s best chum, his counselor and 
euide in the building of a successful and 
useful career. The boy needs help in 
establishing personal ideals and it is far 
hetter for him to be equipped to make a 
ife than a living. It is no easy task for 
a father to be a boy with his boy; it is 
about as difficult as the boy finds it to 
be a man with his father. Fathers should 
never dominate their sons, nor do the 
bulk of their thinking for them, but 
should rather study how the boy’s capa- 
city for originality and reasoning may 
be developed. 

Boys’ Day Ovut-or-Doors. 
pose is— 

(a) To put emphasis on life in open. 

(b) To enable the public to see boys 
in action, in all the open spaces and 
parks of the city. 

(c) To give a suitable day for the 
opening of baseball leagues, playgrounds, 
outdoor public baths, etc. 

The Plan: Arrange for outdoor Boy 
Scout demonstrations, Woodcraft League 
Grand Council Rings, track meets, base- 
ball games, hikes, marble contests, relays, 
etc. This is a good day for Sunday 
school outdoor activities and parades. It 

proper day for inter-house, inter- 
settlement, athletic, and track meets. 


\nd what are to be the results? Who 
tell? It is absolutely impossible to 
estimate values or to figure up results 
when you’re dealing with soul stuff. You 
cannot measure the man in the cocoon. 


The pur- 


In this dealing with soul stuff just re- 
member that it is the— 


Besmans O: Yours 


here’s to our boyhood, its gold 
id its gray! 
The stars of its winter, the dews of its 
lay! 
And when we have done with our life- 
sting toys, 
ather, take care of Thy children, 
IE BOYS!” 


Dear 
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_.No wonder! It’s a sign of 
| good business judgment to wear 
i Nettletons. One dollar spent to 

make two. Fifty percent more per 
pair, for a hundred percent more 
wear. 











Men like to say they wear them 


A. E. NETTLETON COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
H. W. COOK, PRESIDENT 





Gentlemens Fine Shoes, Exclusively, Since 1879 Os 


Nettletons do wear longer, and 
look better longer because they 
are made better. 

Just write for, “Men Like to 
Say They Wear Them”, which 


explains everything. 














Grow Flowers! 
Live Longer! | 


(See $ 


offer 
below) 





Remain Young! 


60 Bulbs 


With Twelve Months’ Subscription to 


“fae Frower GROWER” 


Unique among monthly magazines 


Luther “No other horticultural maga- 
Burbank zine is so thoroughly practical, 
awe. 2° well edited, and so generally 
¥8 >— interesting.” 
Tells, first of all, how to grow flowers, but it | 
does more than that, it teaches a sane and balanced | 
| 

| 

| 











yutlook on life. 

Departments for the Rose, Dahlia, Iris, Peony, | 
Gladiolus, and other flowers; a Queries and An- | 
swers department; Sturtevant’s Odds and Ends; 
[The Glad Philosopher’s Musings; Month by Month 
With the Flowers; Timely Suggestions; Our Birds; 
The Garden Club; Notes and News; and an Edi- 
torial department, and an Editorial policy which is 
strangely lacking in most magazines. 

Many items of interest to Nature lovers and 
students of the great out-of-doors and those who 
aspire to better living conditions and more beau- 
tiful surroundings. 

Up to sixty-eight 9x12 pages—yearly subscrip- 


tion $1.50. 

60 Gladiolus Bulbs grown in 
The Offer the Editor’s own garden, with 
full details for planting and culture, postpaid, and 
a year’s subscription (12 issues) both for $2.00. 
|Either bulbs or magazine alone easily worth this 
iprice. By far the best value I have ever given— | 
jyou cannot fail with these bulbs. Almost as many 
kowws as bulbs, all the shades of the rainbow. 
Plant the bulbs, watch them bloom, read 
THe FLtower Grower, and see what happens 


Madison Cooper, Editor, 40 Court St., Calcium, N. Y. 


| TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER: Ten | 








} 
} 
| 
| 
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lmonths for $1.00 if you mention “The Rotarian.” | 
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EASTER 


-and.. 


FLOWERS 


guia 


> 


Flowers are the Truest 
Symbols of what Easter 
represents 
oun 
Have Flowers in Your Home 
Easter Morning and send 
them as Easter Gifts 
va unis 
Easter Flower Greetings can 
be delivered far and wide 
by telegraph 
—— ee a 1: 
2: “SASEA Lea ss: 
ROTARY FLORISTS 
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easy to like 
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CIGARETTES 


| Theyre mighty 





Complete Series of Spring 3 Summer 
Tours—Escorted or Independent. 

Popular Tours Series—Fares ranging 
from $395 up. Liberal choice of routes. 


Annual Summer Cruise 
Around the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


by splendid new Cunard-Anchor Liner, 
TUSCANIA — July 3 to September 2. 
Superb Itinerary—Moderate Fares. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 245 Broadway 


Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
Montreal Toronto ancouver 
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fours = Bon? 














eens and Dearborn Streets. ac ACO 








Offering the 7 Essentials 





of a Banking Home 


SAFETY SPIRIT EXPERIENCE 
CALIBER CONVENIENCE 
COMPLETENESS PRESTIGE 


UNION TRUST 


COMPANY 





S NI WOO SS 





MINSTREL 


Musical Comedies and 
Revues, with full in- 
structions for staging. 


You can stage your own show with our books. Full line of 
| plays, music, Sone, moon ues, eter ieces, vaudeville 
| acts and makeu 
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FS DENISON & CO. 623 S. Wabash, Dopt. 87, Chicage. 
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NOCTURNE 
By Dora Wilcox 


fp oe soft, caressing Sydney nights) 
The stars so clear, the sky s - 
It seems a roof above my head. 
A curtain, strewn with spangled ligh 
Of deepest dark-blue velvet spread. 


near, 


Across the bay there blows a bree-» 
That stirs the languorous pepper-trees. 
And sets the dry palms whispering 1); ere: 
Still, warm and soft, it has no sting 

To chill the blood, or nip the brain. 

Or dull delight. Ah! once again 

It comes in little gusts that bring 
Fragrance intolerably sweet 

That wakens memories, vague and fice 
Of other lives by other seas 

Lived long ago—ah! who knows where? 


Rhythmic below the waters break 
So drowsily, so leisurely, 

It cannot surely be the sea, 

But rather some enchanted lake, 
Lapping tonight against the quay. 


The sky is spangle-strewn above, 

While beach and headland near and far 

Glitter with many a twinkling star. 

And gliding as on molten glass 

Lazily heaving as they pass, 

The ferry steamers come and go 

Like fiery beetles all aglow. 

And as you see the lank seagrass 

Waving through depths of crystalline, 

Ribbons of gold sway to and fro 

In quivering lines, long broken lights— 

Ribbons of gold that twist and tine 

About my heart, and hold my love 

So fast they will not let it go. 

These soft caressing Sydney nights! 
MAORILAND. 





MY SOUL 
By Cc. D. Shultz 


Rotarian of Staunton, Va. 


ILLIONS of years may pass away, 


The sun no longer shine by day, 
The stars burn out and lifeless be; 
The earth freeze up from sea to sea, 
And yet Time never take as toll 
The deathless substance of a soul. 


How, then, should you, and how should ! 


Improve each hour that passes by, 
To shape and mold, and perfect mak 


That soul that shall, though systems break, 


Live on, and through the eons be 
What we made it for eternity? 





“What the Convention 


Means to Me!” 


(Continued from page 23) 


homestead or distant relations ings 


many back to the Old Country. 
“American Rotarians came to 
burgh in 1921 and it was my go 
tune to meet them—I had spent 
a year in America in 1894 and 


newed associations created the urs 


which culminated in my celebrat 


Silver Wedding in 1922, by a visit to the 


Los Angeles Convention. 

“My object, however, is not 
about myself, but to stimulate the 
at-homes’ to make what to the 
great adventure. 


“The 15th Annual Convention »f Ro 
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ational will be held in Toronto 


tary Inte , 

n ‘1924, . comparatively short journey 
in contre t to the 18,000 miles my wife 
and I mode in 1922 in connection with 
the Convention at Los Angeles. 


‘But vhat a trip—what sights—new 
he Convention itself—what an 


friends 

inspirat.on—it is ever fresh in our mem- 
ories— have never ceased talkirig 
about it. and persuaded some of our Eng- 


lish friends to go to St. Louis in 1923. 
“Haye I interested you? It is now time 
'e—Let us ‘coué’ the idea that we 
ying to meet at Toronto.” 
Epwarp UNnwIn, Jr. 
(“Ted of the Red Tie.’’) 


to deci 
are all g¢ 


ND there you are. 

A (our reasons why a man wants to 
attend the convention of Rotary Interna- 
tional by four of the most distinct types 
of men Rotary holds within its member- 
ship, representing four distinct types of 
world citizens and telling their reasons 
in four distinctly characteristic ways. 
And yet how nearly the same are all 
those answers! How nearly they say 
exactly the same thing! Why? Be- 
cause— 

Rotary is a common ground upon 
which the men of all nations may meet 
in fellowship of purpose—to promote 
the best interests of society as a whole. 
Rotary gives men of all races, all creeds, 
all nations a medium for the exchange 
of ideas and friendships. The principles 
and ideals of Rotary are the oldest pre- 
cepts of right in the world and in one 
form or another they are the basis of 
every religious philosophy upon which 
all creeds are founded. 

The Christian, the Jew, the Buddhist, 
the Mohammedan, the Taoist, the Shin- 
toist, the Confucianist—the followers of 
all the great moral philosophers can find 
in Rotary that which goes far to promote 
the basis of their Beloved Teacher’s 
ideals, and therefore there can be noth- 
ing that is just, that is honest, that is 
uplifting and ennobling that cannot be 
found in Rotary. While the Buddhist in 
Caleutta, the Brahmin in Bombay, the 
Confucianist in Shanghai, the Catholic 
in Spain, the Anglican in England, the 
Presbyterian in Edinburgh, the Congre- 
gationalist in Boston, the Shintoist in 
Tokyo, the Methodist in Chicago, all 
must go to different churches to worship 
in accordance with their theological and 
evangelical preference and training, in 
the same block with the temple or church 
where they worship, they can all meet 
at the Rotary club, all having the same 
ideals and purposes, to teach that he 
profits most who serves best. And at the 
convention of Rotary Internationai—all 
men, all creeds, all nations—meet and 
commune with one another in under- 
Standing, goodwill and peace—a world 
iip united in the Rotary ideal of 
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Christ & Company 


(Continued from page 11) 


it matter to them? But for us ‘ 
for Bob and Flory . it’s different !” 

David had thought that he knew his 
wife’s nature, coldly calculating, but not 
devoid of human affection. Now he 
stared at her as though he saw her for 
the first time. 

“But, my dear, I couldn’t; I wouldn't 
let them do such a thing even if they 
were willing!” 

“Then you didn’t ask them?” 

“Ask them? To sell the farm and let 


me have the money? Nothing was, or is, 
further from my mind.” 
“Then why did you go 
He closed his tired eyes and seemed 
to see the silver-haired little Mother 
sitting in her cushioned rocker. “I went 
for advice,” he answered very softly. 
“For advice!” her voice was harsh. 
“You went to those old farmer people 
for advice on how to run your own 
clothing business? I must say, David, 


there ?” 
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and personal hygiene. 


entific methods. 








Battle Creek 


situated a unique “School of Health’—where thou- 
sands come annually to learn how to maintain effi- 
ciency and health through “biologic living.” 
Battle Creek is truly an “Educational Health Center’— 
the result of fifty years of growth and development. A 
continuous series of physical training activities, health 
lectures, food demonstrations, educational moving pic- 
tures, concerts and entertainments add profitable and 
refreshing interest to the daily program. 
The visitor to Battle Creek absorbs a wealth of 
information upon the subjects of healthful living 


tT the picturesque city of Battle Creek, Michigan, is 


some, anti-toxic dietary; the necessity of phys- 
ical activity, fresh air, sunshine, posture training 
and the outdoor life—these and other essentials 
are demonstrated by the most practical and sci- 


An interesting booklet 


“A Visir TO BATTLE CREEK”’ 


will be sent free on request 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Battle Creek (Box 223) Michigan 





The value of a whole- 
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Diamonds vs. Rock Salt 


The difference between a Charlotte Dining 
Chair and an ordinary dining chair is just as great 
as the difference between a diamond and a piece of 
rock salt. It’s a mat- 
ter of quality pure 
and simple. That's 
why a Charlotte 
Dining Chair 
will be just as rigid 
twenty years from 
now as it is today 
Every Charlotte 
Diner is made of 
solid walnut, solid 
mahogany, or solid 

—we never use 
imitations. The 
patented Char- 
lotte Joint 
Lock is an exclu- 
sive Charlotte 
feature. These are 
things to consider 
when buying your 
dining chairs. Ask 
Bill Graham or Ed- 
Ellis. 

We also make a line of living room chairs with 

the Charlotte features 


Charlotte Chair Co. 


CHARLOTTE, MICH. 










Weight, 250 lbs. 
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Tropical islands supply the world’s 


best cigar tobaccos. In Porto Rico 
(which in 1922 sent 26,000,000 pounds 
of leaf to the United States), tobacco 
is grown in the mountains. Higher 
altitudes impart to the tobacco a qual- 
ity not found in other types of leaf. 


Many famous American cigars con- 
tain Porto Rican tobacco. 


Porto Rican cigars, made by Spanish 
cigarmakers, however, are among the 
best products of tropical soil and ex- 
pert workmanship. They are mild, 
mellow, aromatic and are the freest 
burning of cigars. 


You haven’t smoked a good cigar if 
you haven’t smoked a Porto Rican. 


“The Story of a 
It’s interesting. 


Let us mail you 
Porto Rican Cigar.” 


TOBACCO GUARANTEE AGENCY 
(A Government of Porto Rico Bureau) 
136 Water Street, N. Y. 

J. F. Vazquez, Agent 
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VERMONT 
MAPLE SUGAR 


THE PURE PRODUCT 


2 Ibs. soft or Cake Sugar $2.00. 
5 Ibs. $4.00 Postpaid in U. S. 


PERCY P. WOOD 


Rutland Vermont 
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I think your troubles have gone to your 
head !” 


F ernie flush stained the old ivory of 
his cheeks. He waited till it had 
subsided before he spoke again. 


“Those old farmer people—my father 
and my mother—particularly my dear 
silver-haired little Mother—have given 
me the advice I needed,” he said simply. 


“So? What was it?” 


“Tomorrow morning will be pay-day 
at the factory,” he answered with seem- 
ing irrelevance—“my first pay-day as an 
employer of machine operators. You 
have seen the payroll, I think?” 


He produced it from his pocket, but 
she waved it away impatiently and per- 
sisted: “But the advice—what was it?” 

He unfolded the paper himself. “To- 
morrow—pay-day—I am going to double 
the wages of everyone on this list!” 

If he had spoken to make an effect, 
he had it. 

She sprang to her feet furiously. 
“David, you are insane! How can you 
do such a thing, when you have been 
running at a loss for a year. It will 
bankrupt you—drive you to the wall—in 
less than another !” 

“Tn about six months, to be exact,” 
he put in. 

She stamped a heel into the deep rug. 
“And what is to become of me, and of 
Robert and Florence? What do you 
expect to do when you are bankrupt 
and broken ?” 

“IT thought of buying a little farm down 
near Mother’s place,” he answered 
mildly, more to hear what she would 
say than with the will to add to her 
irritation. 

He heard nothing but a silken rustle 
and the slamming of a door. 

“Poor Janet!” he murmured as he 
seated himself in the place she had 
vacated. “She takes it hard. It will be 
harder yet when the time comes; but 
come it must. I can do nothing to stop 
it, and one might better go down with 
one’s flag flying than lower it now on a 
sinking ship.” 

Next morning he was surpised to find 
his wife waiting for him at the breakfast 
table. It was the first time he had seen 





her there for nearly a year. 

“This is indeed——” he began, but she 
cut him short. 

“Are you really going to do .. . 
what you said . . . today?” she de- 
manded. 

“Certainly, my dear.” 


“But why?”—the usual note of angry 
irritation was not in the words. She 
really wanted to know. 


“Because I am a Christian man—— 
She made a sound in her throat. 
“And I cannot continue to be that and 


” 





to pay wages such as four dollars a week 
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to an old lady who . . 
been my mother.” 
“Don’t get sentimental, David,” 4, 
admonished. “You do it badly. Tel me 
why you can’t pay the standard wage, si 
and be a Christian? Others do, hundraj . 
of others, in your line and in every othe, na 
line of business in the city. Why can; - 


might haye 


you be as sensible as they are?” be 
“But I have really tried to be a Chris. an 
tian, Janet; you know that——” mi 


She sniffed scornfully, but he coy 
watch her eyes waver away from his {or 
a second. T 


When they had steadied back, “Wha: 
is there in your Christianity,” she de. 
manded, “that tells you to pay twice the é 
regular, standard, going wages to your 
work-people ?” 

Now his eyes left hers, but in thought, 
not in embarrassment. 

“Just this, Janet: ‘All things whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye so also unto them; for this is 
the law and the prophets.’ ” 


ILENCE for awhile, and then, “Vell?” 

Janet demanded crisply, “What of 

it? If you were one of your work people 

and one of your work people was you, 

would you expect him to pay you twice 
the regular wages in your trade?” 

But David was not to be trapped in 
that manner. 

“T would expect a fair living wage si 
Janet,” he answered, “and I can pay no J 
less.” sl 

“You will ruin us with your Chris- 
tianity and your Golden Rule!” Her t] 
voice was getting more shrill. cl 


“Have you thought about us at all— b 
about your wife, and your daughter, and 
your son? How about them? Have you a 
no obligations there greater—to your 
own flesh and blood—than to the scum 
in your shops?” 

“Scum?” he raised his bushy grey eye- 
brows over the word. “They, too, are . 


children of Our Father, Janet. Are the) 0 

not, then, our brothers and our sisters‘ 
“David! You make me sick !”—and, 8 
actually, her rage was almost choking ; 
.e 


her. “You talk like some mealy-mouthed 
revivalist—I have always known that yo 
were weak-minded in such matters, ) 
this passes all patience!” 

He rose from the table. 

“I must go to the plant,” he exp!.ined. 

She laughed, evilly. “Yes, go to you" 
old plant while you are still presi¢ nt | 
the company—you, president of th: com 
pany !—‘Christ & Company’ you -hould 
call it!” 

He started as though she had 
cup into his face, and she fel! silet 
fearing that perhaps she had go ¢ © 
far. 

There needed no alarm. | 

It was not anger, but appr: ‘atom 
which had struck nim. After t © s& 


if 
A 


ing a 
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us he went on out of the door, 
rine the phrase over to himself: 
ompany”—not so bad that, 
- taken Christ into partner- 
business, and of course His 
come first. Indeed, I dared 
yur names. It would have to 
that—“Christ & Company”— 
all be, to myself alone; others 
understand. 


CHAPTER III. 


T! -eat loft looked empty with its 
wide, bare windows, its plain walls, 
nd uncovered floor, despite the little 
huddle of machines and of humanity 
which occupied one end of it. 

The machines were silent, but the peo- 
ple were whispering together, and there 
was a dull sense of fear in the atmos- 
[ here. 

Suddenly a little old woman with soiled 
silver hair threw her tattered apron over 
her face. “Oi—oi!” she moaned from 
behind it, “Whatever will become of us? 
\Vhatever will become of us?” 

“Cheer up, Mrs. Golski,” encouraged 
, hunchbacked cripple whose age might 
have been anywhere between fourteen 


ind forty. “Cheer up, old lady, mebby 


he won’t cut us—and, if he does, we'll | 


' n 
alle 


“But he’s been running at a loss right 
long, I tell you!” The speaker was a 
oman, small-boned, but seemingly made 
all of bone, with nothing but a glaze of 


ge somehow.” 


“Six thousand, he lost last year—six 
thousand! And now he’s bought the ma- 
chines from Bordilski, and us into the 
bargain; you mark my words the first 
thing he’ll do will be to make a cut all 
along the line. He’s a decent feller 
enough, I grant him that, but he’s gotta 
ive, too, and he’ll take it out of us— 
they all do—you mark my words!” 

An appreciative murmur answered her, 
and no one else could summon courage 
or conviction to add more. 

After awhile the foreman, Jake Cohen, 
got up and started the power. The ma- 
chines began their daily song, and there 
could be no more conversation. 

They had been running for some two 
hours when David Cochrane came into 


the lott 


Instantly the humming note changed 
's pitch, rose higher, indicating that the 
' nes were running free. Every 

ind was withheld from its task. Every 
s on the new master. 


mach 


_ He held a paper in one hand. They 
new it to be the payroll, and it seemed 
lorse their worst fears. 

. ew owner came very slowly over 
the open space, his eyes going from one 
ther of the work people. 

He had been in the loft, on business 
with \ordilski, a hundred times and 


‘ore, but somehow it seemed to him 
then t! 


t he had never looked upon these 
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people before—really looked upon them, 
with his mind behind his eyes. 

So pale, so poor, so desperately dispir- 
ited they seemed. Those whom life had 
broken and cast aside to starve, to die— 
what they would, so that they gave no 
trouble. 

Last of all, he looked upon the little 
old woman whom he guessed to be Mrs. 
Golski—the one to whom four dollars a 
week was the sum to be paid according 
to Bordilski’s payroll. 

For just a second he saw her streaked 
grey hair, her pale groping eyes, her hol- 
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low, hopeless cheeks, and then a sort of 
mist came between him and her, and in 
that mist he saw only his own little 
mother, sitting in her cushioned rocker 
in the old farm home. 

He could not keep back the sob which 
burst from his throat. 

It startled the workers, who peered at 
him in amazement—what was this? 

He began to speak, in tones surcharged 
with emotion so that he could scarcely 
make himself intelligible to them. 

“My brothers and sisters’—a shock 
ran through the stooping shoulders and 


od 











The Coca-Cola Company 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Delicious and Refreshing AF 


What do you 
think all the 
red signs are 
for??? 
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| The finest playground appa- | 


outlay. 
is a negligible sum. 


are patented. 


the world over. 


juvenile delinquency. 


fatalities. 


operation. 


Department C. 





ratus in the world is called 





For Sixteen Years It Has Been Molding Lives 


IN FIRST COST, requires but little or no additional 
IN DURABILITY, its per-year-used-depreciation-cost 
IN SAFETY, has a multitude of features many of which 


DESIGNED to look good and act better. 
BUILT of the finest materials obtainable, rugged, simple. 
APPROVED AND SPECIFIED by recreation leaders 


JUVENILE JUDGES credit playgrounds with reducing 
CORONERS credit playgrounds with reducing traffic 


DOCTORS credit playgrounds with development of 
children morally and physically. 


MOTHERS credit conveniently located playgrounds 
with keeping their children out of alleys and streets and 
teaching them the best lessons of life, as loyalty, fair- 
play, clean-mindedness, obedience, sacrifice, and co- 


An Investment In Playgrounds Is An 
Investment in Citizenship 


An investment in Everwear Steel Playground Apparatus 
is wise and safe from any viewpoint. 


Investigation is invited. Write for our 52 Page Catalog. 


Our Playground Planning Department is at your service. 


The Everwear Manufacturing Co. 
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Official 
Rotary 
Flags 

Our Specialty 
U, S, Flage—All Sizes—Qualities and prices. 


Badges and Banners 
Send for catalogue 


GEO. LAUTERER CO. 
222 W. Madison St. Chicago, U.S. A. 

















ENTERTAINMENT 22! He) Conner 
COMMITTEE =— your shoulders “it 
| ATTENTION =m, svuawe 79! 


coming party for you. 


THE COTILLON with favors, given during every 
dance, comic stunts worked out among the danc- 
ers, under personal supervision; will assure you 
of a most -wonderful party. 


Our line of fancy paper hats, favors, and figures, 
will add materially to the success of your Ball, 
Banquet or Show. No matter where you are, we 
can personally conduct your party, thus relieving 
you of your troubles. 


Send for our catalog 


‘McConnell Cotillon Works 
183 N. Wabash, Chicago 
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straigntened them a little—*\ciy¢ your 
machines, gather round me here and let 
us have a little talk together.” . 

The shoulders slouched back. 
moved to obey. 

Now it was coming, they knew—it ys. 
the old method, how sorry he was, byt— 
Seeing that they did not move. think- 
ing that they did not quite understand 
him, he came closer to them. 

“You know that I have bought the ma- 
chines from Bordilski?” 

A faint murmur answered him. 


Not One 


“He has given me the payroll, but”— 
a sibilant breath from all—“hut, my 
friends, I cannot pay you such wages: it 
is impossible—” 

“Oi! Oi!” Mrs. Golski’s apron js 
over her head again. But, after a sec- 
ond’s indecision, he continued: 

“It is impossible for you to live prop- 
erly on such money.” 

A gasp from the group. Mrs. Golski 
emerged from under her apron, wisps of 
hair, like grey straw, falling over her 
face. 

“You, Mrs. Golski; you have been get- 
ting four dollars a week—starting today, 
now, you are to have eight.” 

In the stunned silence that followed, 
he went on through the list, announcing 
to each the new scale—double to all who 
had been receiving less than ten dollars, 
half as much again beyond that. 

“You see, my friends,” he concluded 
quietly, feeling that he must venture 
some explanation of his action or else 
leave them thinking him quite mad: 
“You see, my friends, I have tried to be 
a follower of the Christ. All my life | 
have tried to do that, though it hasn't 
always been easy. When I bought bor- 
dilski’s machines so that he might take 
the money and go to look for his mother 
and sister in Hungary, I found out what 
he had been paying you. 

“T don’t blame Bordilski, mind you 
know that he paid all he could afford to 
pay; but I thought to myself: ‘\\ hat- 
soever ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye also unto them,’ and whether 
I can afford it or not—well, you | 
now what I have planned to do.” 

The silence as he left was no le 
found than it had been when he © 
but the quality of it was entire! 
ferent. 

Joe Cohen was the one to bri 
to illuminate it: “Dam if I don’t 
he meant it!” he exclaimed. 


CHAPTER IV. 


NATURE was holding her an: 

nival of early summer. Ov: 
orchard trees she had thrown hh ''s 
rant, many-colored confetti. |! tthe 
winds went laughing and whisp« 
the greening ground. 

David Cochrane’s step was 

deed, for the burden of his sixt: 
and six months—as he topped 
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ood again before the door of 


rise an 


his pa home. 

Tust days ago he had left it to 
retur! the city, after several weeks 
spent searching the neighborhood, 
wit! ather, for a suitable farm. 

H found one at last, a poor, bar- 
ren ce, but its owner was willing to 


acct irnest money of only one hun- 

dred lars. 
“J so soon, Davie, boy; nothing 

t your home?” 

indeed, little Mother; everyone is 


wri 


well .nd happy. I left Janet planning for 
a trip to Europe with the children!” 
“Something good has happened for 
you? Tell me about it!” 
Yes, little Mother, something so good 
and so strange that I can hardly believe 


it mvself—and it’s all because of you and 
your advice !” 

“lly advice, Davie? But I am only an 
old farm wife. What advice have / 
given you that could have made you so 
happy ?” 

D' \N’T you remember, little Mother, 
six months ago, just after I had 


bought Bordilski’s machines, how I 
showed you his payroll and asked you 
what I must do about it ?” 


“Well’—the mother looked doubtful. 
Such matters do not twine themselves 
tightly in the memories of those who 
are so remote from worldly interests— 
“and what did I tell you, Davie ?” 

“You told me to double their wages— 
and I did.” 

“You did—oh, yes, I remember some- 
thing about it all now; wasn’t there a 
little old woman, almost as old as my- 
self, who was getting—was it four dol- 


lars a week?” 

“Mrs. Golski, that was; and she was 
the very one who—but I must tell you 
about it in a sensible way. 

“Let me go back to the time when I 
returned to my office after taking the 
option on Sanderson’s place. 


“During my long absence I found that 
the plant had been swamped—simply 
swanped with orders!” 

4 told you that the Lord would pro- 
vide, Davie!” 

it, little Mother, that wasn’t the 
miracle. Everybody in our line has been 
sv ed for weeks. It’s because of all 
tl boys getting out of the army— 

s to get back into civilian clothes, 
y iow. Why, anyone with a power 
I e or two can have ail the work he 
c e care of and more. 

‘|, when I went into my office quite 
Monday night and opened up my 
de found piles and piles of erders— 
ped ‘Filled and Shipped.’ 

, there were three times as many 
wn little plant could have turned 
[ began to hunt through the 
| ‘or accounts for extra labor. I 
Ci ‘find one. Then I thought Cohen 
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—that’s my foreman, you know—must 
have taken a chance on putting in more 
machines, so I rushed out into the loft to 
look. No, there was just the same num- 
ber as before. 

“It was late, and all the people had 
left except that very same old lady I 
told you about, Mrs. Golski. She was 
moving among the machines; laying out 
the next day’s work, I discovered. 

“Was she clean, Davie?” 

“Aha!” he chuckled. “You remem- 
bered that? Yes, indeed, she was. Well, 
I decided to ask her about it. ‘Who has 
been doing all this extra work for us, 
do you know, Mrs. Golski?’ 
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“What extra work, Mr. Cochrane? 

“‘Why, on my desk I find that we 
have filled and shipped orders to three 
times our own capacity while I have 
been away.’ 

“Oh, that work was all done here on 
our own machines, Mr. Cochrane.’ 

“‘But, my dear Mrs. Golski,’ said I, 
‘surely that’s impossible! I haven't cal- 
culated the quantity very carefully, but 
I know there’s been at least twice as 
much as our capacity.’ 

“‘Three times our old capacity is 
nearer right! said she quietly, and I just 
stared at her. 

“She came closer to me then. ‘Mr. 
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central offices serving some 120,000 telephones. 
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Each Serves Its Community 


In Frazer, Colorado, a log cabin of three rooms shelters 
a telephone exchange that connects with the mountain 
homes of cowmen, miners, homesteaders and tie-cutters. 
In the heart of New York City a new building of twenty- 
nine stories is to become the home of several metropolitan 


This 


building will contain, as well, offices for executives and for 
engineering, commercial, plant and accounting forces, pro- 
viding space for over 7000 telephone workers. 


Each of these buildings helps to render adequate and 
economical telephone service in its own community. They 
stand at the extremes in size, equipment and personnel. 
Yet they both indicate the nation-wide need for adequate 
housing of the activities of the Bell System; and they illus- 
trate the varied ways in which that need is being met. One 
of the largest single items of plant investment of the Bell 
System is real estate, comprising nearly 1700 buildings 
acquired, with their sites, at a cost of $180,000,000. 

It is continuously the aim of the Bell System to construct 
and so to situate each new building—whether executive 
office, central office, storehouse or garage—so that it shall 
serve its community with the utmost efficiency and economy, 
and remain a sound investment throughout its period of life. 
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ONE 
<&. AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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MEN! 
REDUCE 
INSTANTLY 


Take 2 to 4 inches off girth 
this easy, comfortable way 


Here is a safe, sure and easy way to instantly 
reduce girth 2 to 4 inches—all without the slight- 
est effort on your part. No bothersome exercise— 
no dieting—no inconvenience. Just wear the 


*‘Director’’—a scientifically designed and made to 
measure reductive belt—and excess fat dissolves 
away like magic. 


- 


Make Clothes 
Fit Better 


No man who carries a 
aunch of excess fat can 
ook well dressed. A 
heavy waistline is an ab- 
solute bar to correctly fit- 
ting clothes. It pulls the 





A coat out of shape—makes 

trousers bulge and sag— 

‘ causes the vest to slip 

_ rid of ~ and wrinkle. “Director” 
SAG ONS INK. puts an end to all this 


annoyance. Not only does it make clothes fit bet- 
ter and look better but it gives the wearer a de- 
lightful feeling of ease and comfort. 


DIRECTOR 
Melts Fat Away Like Magic 


Director gives more than temporary relief. It actually 
dis.vives excess fat away. It applies a firm but gentle 
pressure which automatically 
produces a continuous 
kneading motion with the na- 
tural movements of the body. 
This action tends to dissolve 
and scatter fatty deposits. 
Thus the continued wearing of 
the Director permanently cor- 
rects over-development. Di- 
rector is woven to measure from 
the finest mercerized web elas- 
tic—all in one piece. No 
buckles, straps, laces, hooks 
or buttons. It slips on easily 
and is delightfully comfort- 
able. Endorsed by thousands 
of business and professional 
men. 
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Director melts 
excess fat away 





FREE PROOF— 
WRITE NOW 
Write today for a Dt- 
rector and see for yourself 
how effective it is as a flesh 
reducer. The price—made to 
measure—is only $6.50. Each 
garment is guaranteed to be 


Merchant Tailors 

Write for special 
proposition now of- 
fered to merchant 
tailors for first time. 
Here is an opportu- 
nity for profit while 
satisfying the faulty 


satisfactory or your money { 
will be refunded promptly figures. No obliga- 
and the trial won’t cost you tion in getting the 
a penny. Be sure and give facts. Write today. 
height, weight and _ waist Landon & Warner, 
measure when ordering. The Dept. 34. 

coupon is for your con- 225 N. Michigan Bl. 
venience. Tear it out and Chicago 





mail today. 
Landon & Warner, Dept. 34. 225 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
ae aS eS eS ee ee ee ee 


Landon & Warner, 
225 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Dept. 34, 


Send my Director under your money back guarantee. 
Rp WEE Wie ccccccvscces Sf Er 


my waist measure 19....... Secccecceves 
(CD $6.50 enclosed. (Send Cc. O. D. 
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FAVORS AND NOVELTIES 


Let our new Rotary 
catalogue help. It 
makes selection easy. 


THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 
Everything a Club Needs 
39 W. Adams St. Chicago, Ill. 
Henry Building, Portiand, Ore. 











ROTARY SEALS | 


Gummed Paper 23K Gold Face in Official Colors 
000 


$1.00 per 100 $7.50 per 
INTERNATIONAL HATTERS SUPPLY CO., Inc 
14 West 4th Street New York; N. Y. 





THE ROTARIAN 


Cochrane, I don’t believe you understand 
just what has happened in this shop.’ 


““T certainly don’t.’ 

“‘T thought so,’ said she. ‘Somehow I 
felt from the way you seemed so sort of 
hopeless when you left the loft—that 
time after telling us about our wages, I 
mean—that you didn’t really know what 
you'd done.’ 

“Well, what had I done?’ I demanded. 

“‘Maybe I can tell you best by telling 
you what Jake Cohen said as soon as you 
had gone. We all sat there sort of 
breathless like, and then Jake, he says, 
“Dam if I don’t believe he meant it!”’ 

“Why, of course I meant it.’ 

“About the wages?’ she asked ‘Sure, 
we knew you meant that, but that wasn’t 
what Jake meant. He meant about that 
“Do unto others” ’—she broke off sud- 
denly on a new line of thought, and 
asked me, ‘Do you remember what you 
called us when’ you came in that morn- 
ing? The first words you said were 
“My brothers and sisters.” And then 
you told us how we couldn’t live on such 
pay, and raised our wages, and said how 
you had always tried to do to others as 
you'd wish to be done by’ 

“*Ves, yes, Mrs. Golski, but what has 
all this to do with the trebled output of 
the shop?’ 

“Tt has everything to do with it. Why, 
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after Jake had said what he «aid, no one 
said a word for awhile, and th. Abrams _ 
—he’s the crippled lad, you may have 
noticed, the hunchback? I nodd:d_ Well 
Abrams, he says: “People, I don’t knoy, 
how you all feel about it, but i; | was 
the owner of this shop and I had had q 
six thousand dollar loss and had just 
raised the wages of all my help because 
I wanted to do by them as I'd like to be 
done by, I think I’d expect the help to 
do by me as I had done by them—and | 
think it’s up to us to get busy and work 
like hell!” Excuse the word, sir. but 
that’s just what Abrams said, and the 
rest of us just got busy and—well, that’s 
all there is to it, I guess.’ 

“And you mean to stand there and 
tell me that just you people, with the 
same machines, have turned out all these 
garments ?” 

“*Yes, Mr. Cochrane,’ said. she, proud 
and happy, I could see, but no more proud 
and happy than myself!” 

There was silence for a few minutes 
while his mother arranged all these 
thoughts in her mind. Then: “I remem- 
ber, now,” she said, “saying to you, 
Davie, boy, when you wondered whether 
there was any place for God in your 
world of business, that God was in the 
hearts of men and women. Isn't that 
where you found Him, Davie—you 
touched their hearts?” 





When the Fellows Called Y’ Bill 


BY WILL McGLUMPHY 


Rotarian of Cameron, Mo. 


CF the joys of the long ago, 
When boyhood’s cares were few! 

And the feathered choir in the lofty tree 
Sang sweetest song for you. 

But of all the joys of those glad days 
Nothing gave quite the thrill, 

That came to a little wistful heart, 
When the fellows called y “Bill.” 


And the years came fast and hurried on, 
Just as the years will do, 

And you came to man’s exalted height 
Where everyone “Mistered” you; 

But your heart grew weary, sad and tired, 
The world seemed cold and chill, 

And you longed in your heart of hearts 
For someone to call you “Bill.” 


Then Rotary came to your town 
One day when yeu were blue— 

You felt the clasp of a friendly hand 
And a heart-throb that was new; 

The world again grew bright and gay, 
Came again the old-time thrill, 

And the joy of youth and courage, too— 
When the fellows called y “Bul.” 
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